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THE LADY OF CASTLE WINDECK. 


From the German of Chamisso. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Rein in thy snorting charger! 
That stag but cheats thy sight ; 

He is luring thee on to Windeck, 
With his seeming fear and flight. 


Now, where the mouldering turrets 
Of the outer gate arise, 

The knight gazed over the ruins 
Where the stag was lost to his eyes. 


The sun shone hot above him; 
The castle was still as death ; 

He wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
With a deep and weary breath. 


‘* Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here, 

In the choked up vaults of Windeck, 
Has lain for many a year ?” 


The careless words had scarcely 
Time from his lips to fall, 

When the Lady of Castle Windeck, 
Came round the ivy-wall. 


He saw the glorious maiden 
In her snow-white drapery stand, 
The bunch of keys at her girdle, 
The beaker high in her hand. 


He quaffed that rich old vintage ; 
With an eager lip he quaffed ; 
But he took into his bosom 
A fire with the grateful draught. 


Her eyes unfathomed brightness ! 
The flowing gold of her hair! 

He folded his hands in homage, 
And murmured a lover's prayer. 


She gave him a look of pity, 
A gentle look of pain; 

And quickly as ne had seen her 
She passed from his sight again. 


And ever, from that moment, 
He haunted the ruins there, 

A sleepless, restless wanderer, 
A watcher with despair. 


Ghost-like and pale he wandered, 
With a dreamy, haggard eye ; 

He seemed not one of the living, 
And yet he could not die. 


*Tis said that the lady met him, 
When many years had past, 
And kissing his lips released him 
From the burden of life at last. 
Graham’s Magazine. 





PHANTASIES OF WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
From the German of Zschokke. 
THE TEMPTER. 


It was at Prague, a considerable distance from home, that I was once 
detained during April by business of importance. I might, perhaps, 
have found plenty of entertainment there, if I had been disposed to 
enter into the amusements of the place. All my thoughts, however, 
Were centred upon my distant home. 

_ From my earliest years I have ever been fondly attached to my na- 
tivetown. It had become doubly dear to me from the time my wife had 
inhabited it. She was there at the time I speak of, and our separation 
had then lasted for a longer period than upon any other occasion since 
our marriage, 

To be Sure, we corresponded regularly ; but my Fanny’s letters, 
overtlowing with tenderness and affection, served to increase my impa- 
tience at our separation, till | wished Prague and St. Nepomuk were 
many miles to the N.E. of me. ° 

he reader can conceive how heartily I thanked Heaven when my 

Usiness was at last settled. I paid farewell visits to the few friends 
8nd acquaintances I had in Prague, and bade my host be ready with his 

ill, as | intended to start next day by the mail. 

On the following morning, accordingly, he waited upon me very de- 
ferentially with an account of most portentous length. As I had not 
Change about me enough to meet his charges, [ felt fur my pocket-book, 
With the intention of cashinga note. Tomy horror the book was gone! 
I searched high and low, in every pocket, hole and corner. It was all 
to no purpose. My anxiety may be conceived when I mention that the 
preine. ocket-book, besides Fanny’s letters, contained no less than two 

ho dollars in notes, a sam which I could ill afford to lose. 
ai t Was no use to turn the room topsy-turvy—the pocket-book had 

1sappeared. 


Vas it stolen or lost? I had it in my hands the day before. I 


Senerally carried it in the breast-pocket of my coat. I couldn't help) 


re that I had felt it safe as I undressed to go to bed on the pre- 
on . How to recover my precious papers was the next ques- 
i f they had fallen into bad hands, they might be converted into 
pn or gold at a moment's notice. In the extremity of my distress, | 
a not help Swearing—a most unusual thing with me. Oh, thought 
— that the devil prowled about as in the good old days of yore; 
eter a bargain with him on the spot. As I thought this, my mind 
te — reverted to a figure I had met with in a billiard-room, 
whieh ays before, in a closely-Luttoned, tightly-fitting red surtout, and 
he - I set down at the time as belonging to some potentate of hell, 
ti ° ad for Some mysterious purposes assumed a human form for the 
ime being. A cold shudder thrilled through me; and yet in the ex- 
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tremity of my despair, I thought—and what if he were? he should be 


welcome, if he would but restore my pocket-book. — 

A knock at the door interrupted my semi-invocation. Aha, thought 
I, does the tempter mean to turn jest into earnest? I ran to the door, 
my head so full of the red surtout, that I verily expected to see its 
bearer walk in. And behold, wonderful to relate, as [ opened the door, 
who should enter with a slight inclination of the head, but the tempter 
in person, on whom my thoughts had been dwelling. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


I must now explain how, and under what circumstances, I became 
acquainted with the apparition in question. At one of the tables in a 
coffee-house, where I happened to be one evening, were two persons 
deeply absorbed in a r~ of chess. Some young men, seated at the 
window, were engaged in animated discussion on the theory of spirits 
andthe human soul. An-elderly man of diminutive stature, clad in a 
scarlet surtout, was pacing uy and down the room, with his hands 
crossed behind his back. I called for some refreshments and tuok up a 

aper. 

j There was something about the mysterious man, as he strode to and 
fro, which irresistibly attracted my attention, to the exclusion of poli- 
tics and all other current topics. Singular as was his choice of attire, 
his whole appearance was more striking and singular still. His fea- 
tures were repulsive and yet most remarkable; although below the 
common height, his shoulders were broad and his frame well knit. He 
appeared to be from fifty to sixty years of age, and had the stooping 
gait characteristic of that time of life. His hair was coal black and 
bristly. There was something wncanny and repulsive in his sallow 
face, his high cheek-bones, and hooked nose ; and, whilst every feature 
was cold, and imperturbable, his large bright eye gleamed with a 
strange fire that it was difficult to attribute to any ordinary human 
thought or passion. He may be, thought I, an hereditary headsman, a 
grand inquisitor, a brigand chief, or king of the gypsies. From sheer 
caprice and wantonness, that man would fire a whole town, and impale 
infants on his lance. Right sorry should I be to meet himin a wood. Of 
a surety he never smiled in all his life. . 

There I was wrong. The man stopped to listen to the conversation 
alluded to,and laughed several times as it proceeded. But, gracious 
heavens, what a laugh it was! It fairly made me shudder. His fea- 
tures appeared animated with a fiendish glee. Well, thought I, if that 
being in the red coat be not the devil himself he is next of kin to him. I 
involuntary cast my eyes upon his feet, expecting to find them cloven; 
and though one certainly was made much as those of ordinary mortals, 
the other was clubbed, and confined in a lace-up boot. But he was not 
lame; on the contrary, he stepped as gingerly as though the floor were 
paved with egg-shells 

As he of the flame-coloured garment passed the table where the play- 
ers sat at chess, one of them triumphantly observed to his adversary, 
** You are lost beyond all hope.” 

Redcoat paused as he spoke, cast an eagle glance on the chess-board, 
and said to the self-complacent speaker, ‘‘ Wrong; three moves more, 
and you are mate.” : 

The victor smiled blandly; his hard-pressed adversary shook his 
head, and moved; the third move, and his exulting foe was defeated. 

Whilst the players were disposing themselves to renew the strife, 
one of the young men at the window observed somewhat warmly to 
Redcoat, ‘‘Linfer from your smile, that you entertain contrary opin- 
ions with regard to the nature of the world and the Godhead. Have 
you read Schelling ?” 

‘** Certainly,” said Redcoat. ae 

« And what means your smile? Your Schelling is one of your subtle 
poets, who look upon the phantasies of the brain as facts, because there 
is none to contradict them. It’s the old story; the blind are discussing 
colours, and the deaf criticise sounds.” 7 

So said Redcoat. His words provoked discussion; but, without min- 
gling further in the argument, he took up his hat, and glided from the 
room. 

Since then I had not seen him, although | never forgot his remarka- 
ble figure, with his fiendish features, and was in constant dread of their 
haunting my dreams. And now, when least expected, I found myself 
closeted in the same room with him. 


TEMPTATION. 
> 


‘“‘ Pardon my intrusion; have I the honour to address Mr. ——: 

‘* The same,” was my reply. 

‘What proofs have you of your identity °” 

A singular question, thought I; the man is, no doubt, a spy of the 
police. An open letter lay before me. I took it up and pointed to the 
address on the envelope. 

**So far, so good; but yours isa very common name. I want more 
conclusive testimony. I may have to do business with you.” 

«« Excuse me, sir, I am on the point of setting out ona journey; be- 
sides, you are mistaken in your man. [am neither merchant nor gov- 
ernment official.” : 

He looked at me for some time with evident surprise, and seemed as 
though about to take his departure; at length he observed, ** Business, 
however, has detained youat Prague. Is not your brother on the verge 
of bankruptcy ?” ies 

The blood rushed to my face; for this, I had imagined, was a secret 
known to myself and my brother only. ‘* You are again mistaken sir. 
True, [ have a brother, and more than one; but none of them are in the 
predicament to which you allude.” 

“Indeed ?” muttered the tempter, incredulously. ; 

‘< Sir,” I returned with some warmth, for I was distressed to think 
that any one in Prague should be aware of my brother’s circumstances, 
** you have hit upon the wrong person. Excuse me if I beg you to ex- 
plain your business at once. I[ have not a moment to lose.” f 

‘* A minute’s patience, I beseech you. I have an object in speaking 
with you. You appear ill at ease; has any thing unpleasant occurred ? 
I am not a native of Prague, and have not visited it for twelve years. 
Are you in want of money ?” ® ee od 

As he spoke, the same sinile, or rather grin of fiendish malignity 
passed over his features. I mistrusted him more and more. My eyes 
fell by chance on his club foot, and I own to having worked myself up 
to @ most uncomfortable pitch of superstition. I replied, however, that 
I was in no need of money; but that, as he appearel so friendly towards 
me, I should like to know his name. ‘ 

“It will avail you little to hear it; however, I am a Mandevil.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the landlord handed me a 
letter. 

‘Read your letter before we resume our conversation; no doubt it is 
from your dear Fanny.” 

I was more puzzled than ever. 

** Well, have you any further doubts as to who Iam, and the nature of 
my business with you?” ; ; 

I felt half inclined to say—* Sir, I have not the slightest particle of 
doubt as to your persona! identity with Satan himself, and anxious, ac- 








cordingly to make a bid for my unhappy soul; butI resisted the im- 
pulse and was silent. 

‘* Moreover,” he continued, “ you are starting for Eger. My route 
takes me thither. Will you accept a seat in my carriage?” 

I war him for his offer, but told him I had already ordered horses 
for myself. 

This seemed to disconcert him, for he said—* How difficult it is to 
deal with you! I have set my heart upon making the acquaintance of 
your Fanny andchildren. Cannot you guess who[ am? Do speak, in 
the Devil’sname. Sir, I am really most anxious to oblige you.” 

‘ Well, then,” quoth I, «‘ if you be a sorcerer, my pocket-book is all 
safe ; tell me how to recover it.” 

** Pooh ! never mind your pocket-book ; is there nothing else ?” 

‘** But I do mind my pocket-book ; it was full of valuable and impor- 
tant papers. Tell me what I am to do if it be lost, or what steps to take 
supposing it to be stolen.” 

** What sort of pocket-book was it ?” 

I described it. 

** Well, we'll see what is to be done. 
if I cause it to be restored to you ?” 

And he fixed his eye upon me as though to extort the words—‘* My 
soul shall be yours ;” but as I stood silent and bewildered, he put his 
hand in his pocket and produced the missing book. 

‘* How on earth did you come by it ?” I exclaimed, as I ascertained 
that the contents were untouched. 

‘* I found it at four o’clock yesterday upon the bridge.”” (I now re- 
membered to have taken it out at that very time and place.) “ I ex- 
amined the contents in order to ascertain to whom it belonged. I thus 
discovered your name and address, and I called on you last night to 
restore it.” 

I could almost have hugged my Mandevil in the plenitude of my joy. 
He would not listen to my thanks, but coolly said, as he closed the door 
behind him, ‘* My compliments to the fair Fanny and a happy journey 
to you. We shall meet again.” 


What return will you make me 


HOME. 


During the whole of my journey I could not prevent my thoughts 
from reverting to the mysterious stranger. I recalled his demoniac 
laugh, his deformed foot, his swarthy hair clustering about his temples 
as though to conceal the horn that would have revealed his secret to 
the sons of men, and I firmly convinced myself of his identity with the 
EvilOne. He had certainly behaved very handsomely in the matter of 
the pocket-book, but might not that have been, after all, but a snare to 
entrap my soul ? 

I bewildered myself in thinking of possible temptations. I thought 
of ambition, of wealth, of woman’s beauty. But pooh! what had I to 
do with beauties? Was not my own sweet Fanny allinall tome? As 
the reader may conjecture, I was endowed with a tolerable degree of 
imagination, and I may as well admit at once that at an earlier period 
of my life, ere [knew my Fanny, I fancied myself most desperately 
enamoured of a certain Julia. Her parents, however, would not con- 
sent to our union, and she subsequently became the bride of a wealthy 
Polish noble. Ofcourse we cried, kissed, and vowed eternal fidelity, 
and, as generally happens in such cases, both got married forthwith. 
Amidst all these fancies and reflections I entered my native town as 
the church clock was striking one. All was hushed in slumber. Unwil- 
ling to disturb my family at so late an hour, I resolved to pass the night 
at the inn, but I could not resist the temptation of strolling out to con- 
template by moonlight that beloved home where, wrapped in sleep, lay 
all that was dear to me. 


THE FATAL MEETING. 


Nota soul was stirring. Fortunately, the summer-house was open. 
I entered; and saw by sundry little indications that Fanny and the 
children had but recently occupied it. I threw myself at length upon 
the sofa, and determined to pass the night there. I had scarcely closed 
my eyes. when I was aroused by a noise at the door of the summer- 
house. Isatup; andimagine my astonishment at beholding my friend 
of the red coat! 

** Whence come you, in Heaven’s name ?” I asked. 

**From Prague. I leave this within the hour. Hearing you had but 
just arrived, 1 thought, of course, that you would be still astir, and that 
I would pay you and your Fanny a passing visit. You must not sleep 
here, the damp will injure your health. 

As I quitted the garden with him, I could not help saying, ‘‘ You have 
scared meas though I had beheld an apparition ; I tremble in every 
limb. What induced you to seek me inthe summer-house ? You seem 
to know everything.” 

Fiendish was his smile as he murmured, ** Know you me now, and 
what I would of you ?” 

‘‘ No better than I did at Prague ; but I must tell you the impression 
you then made upon me. __I trust you will not take offence; but I fan- 
cied either that you held communion with spirits or were the Devil 
himself.” 

Again that sardonic smile. ‘* Now, merely for the sake of the joke, 
assuming me to be the latter, are you disposed to do a little business with 
me ?” 

«You must bid high if you hope to win me, for really, Sir Devil— 
pardon my jest in so terming you—nothing can augment the happiness 
of my present lot.” ‘ 

«Ho !ho!” laughed he; “ that was all well enough in the olden 
times, when folks still had some faith in the Devil’s existence, and so 
kept every watch over their silly souls ; then one was fain to come to 
terms with them. Cheap enough are they now-a-days ; the sons of clay 
little reck they of the Devil, their sole reliance is on pure reason. 

‘“‘T hold myself at a higher rate ;and albeit, I regard Beelzebub as 
an old wife’s story, still better worth isa grain of reason than the 
strongest conviction of the powers of hell.” 

“Spoken with all the pride of sorry mortals ; suffer me to use the 
language of the personage I represent. Your arrogant self-reliance 
brings more recruits to the gates of hell than would a swarm of fiends 
despatched to tempt you. The best among your scurvy crew 1s he who 
has met but the fewest opportunities to sin. 

“ Spoken right fiendlike !” I exclaimed. a 

“ Of a verity,” answered he of the flame-coloured doublet, smiling 
his horrid smile ; ‘ but it is the truth I speak, though all your faith 
in truth be gone. You are, in truth. already mine. Grant me but a 
single hair, and your head is no more your own; but the air is chilly— 
my carriage waits—I must hence. a : 

T accompanied him to the inn, at the door of which stood his car- 
riage ; he begged me to enter the house, and partake of some punch he 
had ordered. 1 willingly complied, as the night air had rendered sueh 
beverage highly acceptable. 

TEMPTATION. 

The punch sent forth its grateful odour as we entered the room. We 

goon applied ourselves to it, and discussed a variety of topics over our 
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asses. At length my companion departed ; and as I felt no inclina- 
oe to return 4 the pm a ordered a bed atthe inn. On my 
return to the coffee-room I perceived a lady. As she turned towards 
me I almost lost possession of my senses. It was Julia, my first love, 
who, as I afterwards learned, was there with her husband, on their 
way to Italy. 7 wad a 

«* Gracious Heaven !” she cried, “js you, Robert : 

uld but stammer “* Julia!” in reply. 

1 We have much to say to each other, Robert. Follow me to my 
Ones there, and my heart, my soul, were all hers again. She was 
not happy, she said, her husband was harsh and stern with her. Did 
I remember our former vows, our last farewell, our parting kiss ? For- 
give me, my Fanny ; how frail and weak is man, Julia’s lips met mine 
once more. The door was flung suddenly open, and a tall, gaunt stran- 

er entered abruptly, exclaiming, ‘* Whom have you with you at this 

our, Julia ?” ; wna 

We started up. Before us stood her husband, his face livid asa 
corpse, and unable to articulate a word. With three strides he was at 
Julia’s side. He caught her by her long auburn hair, and dashed her 
to the ground, exclaiming, ‘‘ False, worthless woman " 

I sprung to her assistance. He struck me so violent a blow as I ad- 
vanced that I staggered back and fell. As I rose he still continued his 
frantic treatment of his wife, and yelled, as he turned towards me, 
«* You will I strangle with my own hands! 

In the agony of the moment] caught up a knife from the table, and 
threatened to plunge it into his body if he stirred ; but he rushed upon 
me, and ate 5 me by the neck, with so vice-like a grasp that I felt I 
was losing consciousness. With the instinct of self-preservation, I 
thrust at him with the knife; he fell. He was stabbed to the heart. 

Julia was moaning over the body of her slaughtered lord, whilst I 
stood motionless and thunderstruck. Oh, thought I, would it were all 
a dream, and that I were once more on my sofa in the summer-house. 
Accursed be the red coat; accursed the pocket-book! My children, 
my own dear injured Fanny,I ama murderer! Meanwhile the alarm 
had been given, and I heard the sound of approaching steps and voices. 
Flight was my sole resource. I snatched up a light, and rushed from 
the house. 

THE CROWNING HORRORS. 

I felt that I was pursued, and, hopeless of reaching the street, I dash- 

ed across the yard, and made for a barn, behind which were fields, on 
the outskirts of the town. My pursuers gained on me apace, and as I 
neared the barn I felt myself seized by the coat. Nerved by despair, I 
dashed aside the hand that clutched me, and thrust the light I bore in- 
tothe stack of straw before me. High rose the flames ; and in the con- 
fusion that followed I effected my escape into the fields. Onwards, ever 
onwards, I hurried desperately, over height and hollow, over brake 
and bush. Wasitadream? Alas, my bloody hands bore witness too 
truly to the frightful reality. My strength forsook me; panting and 
exhausted I sank at the foot of a tree. What means that glare? why 
peal those bells? I looked around; the town was in flames—mine was 
the hand that had fired it. 

Forsworn, a murderer and an incendiary, and all within one short 
hour! Thou said’st well, fiend, the best among us is he who has met 
with fewest inducements to sin. Louder and louder pealed the bells, 
and I was about to resume my flight, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that this was the 1st of May, and my Fanny’s birth-day. Well had 
I ushered it in, forsooth! Moreover, it was Walpurgis Night, when de- 
mons are said to hold their revels upon earth. 

CAIN. 


I paused for breath, and took hurried counsel with myself. I raised 
my hand to my brow, it was still bedaubed with blood. Away with 
these polluted garments, thought I, as I discarded coat and vest, and 
concealed them in the wood. None but the maniac or murderer travels 
in this guise. I must do battle with some peasant for his jerkin—lie 
hid by day, and journey by night; food, too, I require, and money. 
And I now recollected that my pocket-book was in the coat I had de- 

ited in the wood. What was to bedone? Not for worlds would I 
a looked again on the blood of the murdered man, or behold, through 
the opening trees, the red glare on the horizon. Suddenly, there ap- 
proached, at a sober pace, a handsome travelling-carriage, drawn by 
two horses, and driven by a man, who, with a quantity of luggage, was 
its only ocoupant. As he was about to pass me, the traveller drew up, 
alighte! from his carriage, inspected it most minutely on every side, 
oan then quitted the road and walked a little distance into the wood. 

Were mine yon carriage, it were well with me, thoughtI. Means of 
escape—money—clothes, all within my grasp ; I may yet be saved. 

*T was done as quick as thought. One spring, and I was in the seat. 
I seized the reins, and was turning the horses’ heads in the opposite di- 
rection, when their rightful owner issued from the wood and attempted 
to arrest their progress. I lashed them furiously, they reared and 
started at full speed forwards, freeing themselves from their master’s 
hold, who fell at their feet. The carriage passed overhis body. He 
shouted for help. His voice pierced to my very marrow; it was the 
voice of one I well knew and loved. Could I believe my ears? I pul- 
led up and stretched forth my neck to catch a glimpse of his face. It 
was my brother's ! : P ; 

I threw myself upon his body, life was not yet extinct. Iraised him ; 
I called on him ; but he heard me not, he recognised me not ; his head 
drooped, all was over. Again were my hands imbrued in blood. _ 

I threw myself upon his body, life was not yet extinct. I raised 
him; I called on him; but he heard me not, he recognired me not; his 
head drooped, all was over. Again were my hands imbrued in blood. 


REMORSE 


As I pressed my lips to my brother’s lifeless brow, I heard voices in 
the wood. EreI was aware of what I meditated, I found myself in the 
thickest of the wood, having abandoned corpse and carriage to their 
fate. Thesun was high in the heavens, the fatal vir Night was 
over. Morning beheld me bereft of home and hope. The curse of Cain 
was upon me. Visions of the headsman and his axe, the gibbet and 
the wheel, flitted before me. Was an existence such as mine worth the 
struggle to save? Should my own hand ?—but no, I would deliver my- 
self into the hands of justice. 

Now, that I had settled upon the course to adopt, I became somewhat 
more calm. I rose and prosecuted my route. 1 had lost all traces of 
the track I was to follow ; no matter—sooner or later, my object would 
be attained. 

THE TEMPTER. 


I held my course until a turning in the road disclosed to me an over- 
turned carriage lying along it, and atits side, who to my horror or my 
delight, but—the well-known redcoat. 

On perceiving me he grinned after his wont, saying, ‘‘ Welcome; I 
thought we should meetagain. Here have I remained the whole night. 
I despatched my postilion to the town in search of assistance, and he 
has not yet returned.” 

** They need assistance more than you here,” was my reply, ‘the 
whole town is in flames.” 

“I guessed as much, from the appearance of the sky. But what 
brings you here in the wood, why are you not lending a helping hand 

onder ?” 
sh Save me. I am steeped to the neckincrime. Since last we met, 
three short hours have sufficed to render mea perjured husband, a cut- 
throat and anincendiary, a highway robber, aye, and a fratricide ; and 
yet, believe me if you will, I am at heart an upright man.” 

The redcoat stamped furiously with his misshapen limb asI spoke 
‘“* Know you me now,” hecried, ina terrible voice, «and what I would 
with you?” he at length exclaimed. 

“* My soul, you would my soul ; for now do I begin to believe you are 
in very earnest he whom I deemed you in Prague during my happier 


ise you, nor, were itin my power, would I stretch forth my hand to 
elp you. What care I for your soul? it is already ripe for hell. 
Satan would hold it dear at the meanest coin?” 


HOPE. 


Speechless and shame-stricken stood I before him; at length, I mus- 
tered sufficient courage to address him once more. 

** Would you were he for whom I took you. If you save me not, I 
am lost. Save me! But for you, and all this had never been. Who 
broke in upon my slumber? Who made me wander forth in the night ?” 

** Aye, aye, "tis always so; man ever secks to shift his burden upon 
another, even though that burden be his brother’s blood. True, I 
awoke you; but say, was it | who awoke within you your slumbering 
lust for guilt? As well may the midnight assassin impute his crimes 
to him who forged his sword ” 

** But why enact the fiend? Why tell me that once to yield a hair, 
was to peril one’s head ?” 

‘*Was I mistaken? Who better knows it than myself? I Graved no 
hair, of your own free will you tendered it. Had you resisted the first 
impulse, had you called reflection and religion to your aid, all had been 

ell. Forget not that the first light and idle thought to which we give 

ay is the one single hair within the clutches of the fiend. You ex- 
ulted in your imagined virtue, you gloried in your hitherto unblem- 
ished career, but the germs of vice were quickening within you; they 
awaited but the first opportunity to become matured.” 

** T see and own it all; but save me, save me, the moments are precious; 
save me, and I sin no more.” 

** [ hope to save you, but you must aid me todoso. Know you me now, 
and what Iwould of you ?” 

‘** You are my preserver, my guardian angel !” 

‘“‘Notin vain was my appearance in your garden, or the warning I 
gave you; but be of good cheer, he who has faith has all.” 


I AM SAVED. 


As he uttered the last words, I sank fainting upon the ground. It was 
long ere I returned to consciousness; as I re-opened my eyes, bewil- 
dered by the glare of the noon-day sun, I saw the old man bending over 
me; the harsh expression of his countenance was gone. Benevolence 
seemcd painted on every feature. I looked wildly and vomney on him. 
There was a confused din in my ears, as of the distant peal of bells, the 
rustling of the wind among the trees, or the far-off roar of some moun- 
tain torrent. I had lost all power of volition, and again I relapsed into 
a state of insensibility. Atlength I rallied sufficiently to inquire where 
I was, and what had happened. The old man was still bending over me : 
there was pity, hope, encouragement, in those eyes I had erst judged 
so ill. 

** Thou art saved,” he whispered in soft and sothing tones. ‘ Fear 
not; weak wert thou, and infirm of purpose. Demean thyself, hence- 
forth, as a man—but, remember, human being never save I twice.” 

Again I sank down in a kind of stupour, and was aroused by feeling 
the pressure of some invisible lips upon mine. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


That kiss restored me to earth, and now I discovered that my eyes 
still remained closed. I started from the hard cold couch whereon I 
lay, and beheld my own Fanny bending over me. Her kiss it was that 
had dispelled that fearful trance; my children clung about me, whilst 
Fanny rebuked me gently for having passed the night in a chilly sum- 
mer-house. Had it not been for the arrival of my servant, she assured 
me that no one would have suspected my return. 

** And has Christopher but just returned from the inn ?” I inquired ; 
‘* did he pass the night there ?” 

‘** Why, you strange man, of course he did, and said such were your 
orders. But why on earth pass the night on this dreary sofa? why 
not wake us up ?” 

How relieved I felt! ‘* And so you passed an undisturbed, quiet 
night ?” 

f Only too quiet, since I little dreamt you were so near me. Don’t 
you know that it was Walpurgis Night, when evil spirits and goblins 
are abroad ?” 

“Too well I know it!” I exclaimed, rubbing my eyes, and overjoyed 
to find, as I clasped my Fanny to my heart, thst our roof was still stand- 
ing, and our little town as peaceful as ever. I told my dream to Fan- 
ny. She laughed heartily. 


TEMPTATION AND THE TEMPTER. 








hours.” \ 

** Whom deemed you me then?” 

“The Evil One,” : 

«Bow down, then, and worship me,” burst he forth in tones that 
curdled my very blood. ore 

I knelt before him in an agony of despair, with clasped hands I be- 
sought him to save me, and my innocent wife and babes. 

As I thus besought him, his outstretched foot (that foot !) spurned 
me, asI lay grovelling in the dust before him. I rose, and renewed 
my entreaties. His voice withered my soul, as he exclaimed: ‘* Be. 
hold the mortal, in all the power and pride of his reason! Lest his 
measure of iniquity should not be full, lo, he crowns it all by falling at’ 
the feet of Satan !” 

‘1 know thee now, Satan, and thy wiles,” I cried, ‘‘ and I defy thee ; 
for I feel that my soul can yet be saved: penitence and prayer may 
yet avail.” 





Harsh and contemptuous was his stern reply: ** No, sir, Iam no 
evil spirit: but a man like yourself. From a criminal, you have be- 


It seemed as though my Walpurgis eve adventures were not yet ter- 
minated. As I have before said, it was my wife’s birthday, and some 
friends had been invited in honour of the occasion. 

As we were placing ourselves at table, the servant informed me that 
a strange gentleman, a Baron Mandevil, desired to speak with me. 
Fanny observed me start as the name was announced. ‘‘ Never mind 
the tempter,” said she, ‘‘ as long as the temptation is absent ; and never 
mind the temptation as long as I am present.” 

I repaired to the summer-house, where I had passed the preceding 
night, and there, upon the very identical sofa that I had occupied, sat 
the redcoat of Prague himself. He rose and greeted me as though we 
were old friends, saying, ‘‘ I am as good as my word, you see. Do not 
be jealous ; I am determined to make your charming Fanny’s acquaint- 
ance ; moreover, I bring two guests with me, my brother and his wife. 
I believe you have met my sister-in-law before.” 

I was expressing my satisfaction at his visit, when in came a stout, 
burly gentleman, upon whose arm was leaning a lady ina travelling 
dress. Imagine my surprise—it was Julia! I ofcourse conducted my 
guests into the druwiug-room. 

The Baron made my wife the most flattering speeches as I introduced 
him to her. 

‘“‘T lost my heart to you at Prague,” he said, « upon reading all 
those pretty little secrets in your letter.” 

‘I know all about it,” retorted Fanny. ‘‘ However, we have four- 
teen hundred dollars to set against your knowledge of our secrets; but 
you are a very bad man nevertheless, for you have made my husband 
pass a most wretched night.” 

**Itis not over yet,” said I, advancing towards Fanny, and introdu- 
cing Julia to her. I could perceive that Fanny was somewhat taken 
aback ; however, the wit that never deserts womankind soon came to 
her assistance, and she gave Julia a most hearty welcome. Ten min- 
utes afterwards, and you might have sworn that they had been friends 
from infancy. 

I learned from Julia, as we walked in the garden after dinner, that 
she was very happy, and much attached to her worthy husband. She 
felt all a daughter's affection for her brother-in-law, who, as she told 
me, after having been a great traveller, had now settled down at Posen, 
where he possessed a small estate, and passed his time between agricul- 
ture and literary pursuits. She spoke of him with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and mainaatned that he had not his equal on earth. I mentally 
resolved to reform my physiognomical theory. 

‘** But why did you address that mysterious phrase to me at Prague, 
‘Do you know me now, and what I would with you ”” I inquired of 
the worthy redcoat : ‘it took the deepest hold on me, and influenced 
my dreams in the most unaccountable manner.” 

‘‘ Why, of course, I wanted to give you a hint that I had found your 
pocket-book. Idid not say so at once, as I waited to learn from you 
such particulars as would have convinced me that you were its lawful 
owner. But you looked at me so suspiciously, and demeaned yourself 
so strangely, that I began to have my doubts ” 

I now related my story tohim. ‘ Walpurgis Night forever!” cried 
he, ‘ Your story is as good as a moral, philosophical, and psychologi- 
calessay. Iam glad, however, that I turned out to be an angel of 
light after all, or the story would have told sadly against me.” 

I never slept from home again on Walpurgis Night. 





DEBORAH’S DIARY. 
Continued from the Albion of the 25th ult. 


Arrived at last ; after what a journey! Ned had sent me word over- 
night to expect, this forenoon, a smart young cavalier, on a fine pran- 
cing steed, with rich accoutrements. Howbeit, cousin is neither young 
nor handsome ; and, at the time specifyde, there was brought up to y¢ 
doot an old white horse, blind of one eye, with an aquiline nose, and, I 
skould think, eight feet high. The bridle was diverse from y® pillion, 
which was finely embroidered, but tarnisht, with ye stufling oozing out 
in severall places. Howbeit, ’twas the onlie equipage to be hired in y° 





Nurse thought that, wher I was up, she could conceal it ihn Geeta. 
pin. Thus appointed, Ned led ye way, saying, the onlie mage 
which a gentleman needed not to excuse himself toa lad y for goin f, ~y 
was when they were to ride a pillion. Noe more jesting when 4 v4 
horseback ; for, after pacing through a few deserted streets we ra a- 
ourselves amidst such a medly of carts, coaches, and wagons fel 
people and goods, all pouring out of town, that Ned had enough sgh 
to keep cleare of ’em, and ofthe horsemen and empty vehicles Petr a 
back for fresh loads. Dear heart ! what jostling, cursing, and swearij ~ 1 
And how awiull ye cause! Houses padlocked and shuttered whereres 
we passed, and some with red crosses on ye doors. At y® first turn ike 
‘twas worst of alle—a complete stoppage ; men squabbling, women . " 
ing, and much good daylight wasted. Howbeit, Ned desired me ty hes ’ 
my mouth shut, my eyes open, and to trust to his good care 3 and b 
dint of some shrewd pilotage, weathered y® strait ; after which, our old 
horse, whose paces, to do him justice, proved very easie, took longer ste 
than anie other on ye road, by which means we soon got quit of » 
throng ; onlie, we continuallie gained on fresh parties,—some dreadful 
overloaded, some knocked up alreadie, some baiting at ye roadside me | 
many of y® poorer sort erecting ’emselves rude tents and cabins under 
y® hedges. Soon I began to rejoyce in ye green fields, and sayd, how 
sweet was ye air; and Ned sayd, ‘“* Ah !—a brick-kiln,” and signed at 
one with his whip. But I knew the wind came t’other way ?—and e’en 
bricks are better than dead rats. 

Half-way to Amersham, found Hob Carter’s wagon, with father’s 
organ in’t, sticking in y® hedge, without man or horse ; and, by-and-by 
came upon Hob himself, with a party, carousing. Ned gave it him wei], 
and sent him back at double-quick time. "T'was too bad. He had lef; 
town overnight, and promised to be at Chalfont by noon. I si have 
beene fain to keep him in advance of us ; howbeit, we were forct to leaye 
him in y® rear; and, about two miles beyond Amersham, we turned off 
the high road into a country lane, which soon brought us to a small 
retired hamlet, shaded with trees, and surrounded with pleasant mea- 
dows and orchards, which was no other than Chalfont. There was mo- 
ther near ye gate, putting some fine things to bleach on a sweetbriar- 
hedge. Ned stopt to chat with her, and learn where he might put his 
horse, while I went to seek father ; and soon found him, sitting up ina 
strait chair, outside y® door. Sayd, kissing him,‘ Dear father, how 
ist with you? Are you comfortable here ?” 

** Anything but that,” replies he, very shortlie. ‘I am not in any 
way at my ease in this place. I can get no definite notion of what ’tis 
like, and what notion I have is unfavourable. To finish all, they have 
stuck me up here, like a bottle in the smoke.” 

‘** But here isa cushion for you,” quothI, running in and back agayn ; 
‘** and I will set your seat in y* sun, and out of the wind, and put your 
staff within reach.” 

‘* Thanks, dear Deb. And now, look about, child, and tell me, with 
precision, what the place is like.” 

Soe I told him ’twas an irregular two-storied tenement, parcel wood, 
parcel brick, with a deep roof of old tiles that had lost their colour, and 
were curiouslie variegated with green and yellow moss ; and that ye 
eaves were dentilled, with birds’ nests built in ’em, and a big honey- 
suckle growing to y® upper floor ; and there was a great and a little 
gable, and a heavy chimney-stack ; a casement of four compartments 
next y° door, and, another of two over it; four lattice windows at 
tother end; in front, a steep meadow, enamelled with king-cups and 
blue-bells ; alongside ye gable-end, a village road, with deep cart-ruts, 
and hawthorn hedges. Onlie one small dwelling at hand, little better 
than a crazy haystack, or big bird’s next ; sheep in y° field, beesin ye 
honeysuckle; and a little rippling rivulet flowing on continually. 

‘* Why, now you have sett me quite at ease,” cries he, turning his 
bright eyes thankfully towards ye sky. ‘‘ I begin to like the place, and 
to bless the warm sun and pure air. Ha! so there isa rippling rivulet, 
that floweth on continually! .. . . Lord, forgive me for my peevish 
petulance . . . for forgetting that I could still hear the lark sing her 
morning hymn, scent the meadow-sweet and new-mown hay, detect the 
bee at his industry, and the woodpecker at his mischief, discern the 
breath of cows, and hear the lambs bleat, and the rivulet ripple con- 
tin-ually ! Come! let us go and seek Ned.” é + 

And, throwing his arm about me, hugs me to him, saying, “‘ This is 
my best walking-stick,” and steps forward briskly and fearlessly. 

Truly,I think Ned loves him as though he were his own father ; and, 
indeed, he hath scarce known any other. Kissing his hand reverently, 
ha says,—* Honoured Nunks, how fares it with you? Do you like 
Chalfont ? / 

‘** Indeed I do, Ned,”’ responds father, heartily. ‘Tis a little “oar, 
whither I and my fugitive family have escaped from the wicked city ; 
and, I thank God, my wife has no mind to look back.” 

** We may as well go in now,’’ says mother. 
*« No, no,” says father ; ‘‘ I feel there is an hour of summer's sunset 
stilllett. We will abide where we are, and keep as long as we can out 
of the smell of your soap-suds. Let’s sit upon the ground.” 
ips And tell strange stories of the deaths of kings,” says Ned, laugh- 
ing. 
‘** That was the saying, Ned, of one who writ much well, and much 
amiss.” 
‘* Let's forgive what he writ amiss, for the sake of what he writ well,” 
says Ned. 
“That will I never,” says father. ‘If paltry wits cannot be holy 
and witty at ye same time, that does not hold good with nobler spiritts. 
---. If it did, they had best never be witty at all. Thy brother Jack 
hath yet to learn that strength is not coarseness.”’ 
Ned softly hummed— 

“ Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child!’ 
** Ah! you may quote me against myself,” says father,—‘* you may 
quote Beza against Beza, and Erasmus against Erasmus ; but that will 
not shake the eternal laws of purity and truth. But,mind you, Ned, 
never did anie reach a more lofty or tragic height than this child of 
fancy ; never did any represent nature more purely to the life ; and 
e’en where the polishments of art are most wanting in him, he pleaseth 
with a certain wild and native elegance.”’ 
** And what have you now in hand, uncle ?” Ned asks. . 
‘“‘* Firmianus Chlorus,’” says father. ‘* But I don’t find much in 
him.” 
‘** | mean, what of your own ?” : i 
*« Oh!” laughing; ‘* things in heaven, Ned, and things on earth, anc 
things under the earth. The old story, whereof you have alreadie seen 
many parcels ; but, you know, my vein ne’er flows so happily “ from 
Ye autumnal to the vernal equinox. Howbeit, there is some ae in 
the quality of this air would arouse the old man of Chios ee wi 
“Sure,” cries Ned,‘ you have less need than any ae an ud 
complayn, since you have but closed your eyes on earth to took on 
heaven.” : : 
Father paused ; then, stedfastly, in words I've since sett down, 
saod :— 
“When I consider how my light isspent, . 

Ere half my days, in aoe work oe ide, 

e which 1s ae " 

6 ba ~ cadieen, though my soul, more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and Prete 

My true account, lest He, returning, cl 4 oe 

‘ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 


. 2 ~ t 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to preven 
That cecal soon replies, — God doth not need 


Qi , k, or his own ifis. Who best 

cy Fae Ape they verve hitn best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
They also  . 
i i i ie 

. all quiet enough for a while after this . . . Ned on 
breathin bgt ape equeesing father’s hand. At length, mother calls 

from pny Pose ar Who will come in to strawberries and cream ? i 
* Ah!” sa s father, “ that is not an ill call. And when we have dis- 
cussed our mh repist, thou, Ned, shalt touch the theorbo, and let us 
hear thy balmy voice. Time was, when thou didst sing like a young 


serve who only stand and wait. 


—_— 


chorister.” - pi 

e, at bed-time, ofthe journey down. The coach, she saya, 
Fcc epee ee mother having so over-stuffed = Bt 9 
share, she had a knife-box under her feet, a plate-basket = _ 
a bird-cage bobbing over her head, and a lapfull of er =. 
videntially, Betty turned squeamish, and could not cee 1 ° aaa 
was put upon the box, to the great comfort of all ot yee By sdb 
the outset, was chafed and captious, but soon settled down, imp 





ward, for love or money. . . . so Ned sayd ... And he hada huge | 
payr of gauntlett gloves,a whip, that was ye smartest thing about him, } 
and a kind of vizard over his nose and mouth, which, he sayd, was to | 
prevent his being too alluring ; but 1 know *twas to ward off infection. | 
I had meant to be brave ; and Nerse and I had brushed up ye green 


come @madman—no uncommon phase in the chapter of crime. I des- | camblet skirt, but the rent mother had made in it would show ; however, | 


the circumstances of the times, made jokes on mother, ee 
nies to Buckinghamshire, and, finally, set himself to — . — _ 
ion, with a pensive smile on his face, which, as Anne = , e -y vada 
well enow what he was about. Arrived at Chalfont, her frst ¢ — 
to make him comfortable ; while mother, Mary, Pg gm 4 pon cin te§ 
iugthe house upside down ; and in this her care, she so we 
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ee . 
rere her dismay, he bade her take pen and ink, and commenced 
that, ~ to her as composedly as if they were in Bunhill Fields. This was 
dic — at inopportune, for everything was to seek and to set in order ; 
somew deed, mother soon came in all of heat, and sayd, “ I wonder, my 
and, ro can keep Nan here, at such idling, when she has her bed to 
dot “ her box to unpack.” Father let her go without a word, and 
erro acefull cogitation all the rest of the evening,—the only person 
gate ~e in the house. Howbeit, the next time he heard mother chid- 
0 esbioh was after a yee Anne, for trying to catch a bat, which 
ing a creature she longed to look at narrowly, he sayd,—‘* My dear, 
ee hould be very cautious how we cut off another person’s pleasures. 
we 8 thing to say to them, ‘* You are wrong, or foolish,” and soe 


: eas , : ; 
Tis thems in ae porees ; but what have we to give them that will 
compensate for it ? How many harmless refreshments and refuges from 


ick or tired thought may thus be destroyed! We may deprive the 
por: of his web, and the robin of his nest, but can never repair the 
Page to them. Let us live, and let live ; leave me to hunt my but- 
afl and Anne to catch her bat.” 
—_ _ Just as we were returning to the house, Mary ran forth, cry- 
* "_« Oh, Deb! you have not yet seen ourcow’ She has just been 
milked, and is being turned out, even now, to the pasture. See, there 
he is ; but all the others have gone out of sight, over the hill.” > 
Mother observed,—** Left to herself, she will go, her own calf speedily 


“7 Me dear,” says father, “ that’s a hexameter : do try to make an- 


ar Tadeed, Mr. Milton, I know nothing of hexameters, or hexagons 
cither : ‘tis enough for me to keep all strait and tight Let’s to sup- 
gy EE had crushed his strawberries, and mixed them with cream, and 
now she put his spoon into his hand, saying, in jest, ‘‘ Father, this is 
angels’ food, youknow. I have pressed the meath from many a berry, 
and tempered dulcet creams.” ; 

«« Hush, you rogue !” says he; “ Ned will find us out.” 

«« Js uncle still at his great work ?” whispers cousin to mother. 

« Indeed, I know not if you call it such,” she replies, in y® same un- 
dertone. “ He hath given over all those grand things with hard names, 
that used to make him so notable abroad, and so esteemed by his own 

arty at home ; and now only amuses himself by making the Bible a peg 
to hang his idleness upon.’ 

Sure, what a look Ned gave her! Fearfull lest father sd overhear, 
(for plindness quickens y other senses,)he runs up to the book-shelf, and 
cries, —* Why, uncle, you have brought down plenty of entertainment 
with you! Here are Plato, Xenophon, and Sallust, Homer and Euripi- 
des, Dante and Petrarch, Chaucer and Spenser,.... and... . oh, 
oh! you read plays sometimes, though Psy were so hard upon Shak- 
speare. . . . Here’s ‘* La Scena Tragica d’Adamo ed Ava,” dedicated to 
Le Duchess of Mantua.” 

“Come away from that corner, Ned,’’ says father ; ‘ there’s a rat 
behind the books ; he will bite your fingers,—I hear him scratching 
now, You had best attack your strawberries.”’ 

«“ [think this sort will preserve well,” says mother. “ Betty, in 
lighting from the coach, must needs sett her foot on the only pot of pre- 
serve | had left; which she had stuffed under the seat, instead of carry- 
ing it, as she was bidden, in her hand.” 

“ How fine it is, thouht,” says father, laughing, ‘* to peacock it ina 
coach now and then! Pavoneggiarsi in un cocchio! Only, except for 
the bravery of it, I doubt if little Deb were not better off on her pillion. 
iremember, on my road to Paris, the bottom of the caroche fell out ; 
and there sate I, with Hubert, who was my attendant, with our feet 
dangling, through. Even the grave Grotius laughed at the acci- 
dent.” 

“ Was Grotius grave ?” says Ned. 

“ Believe me, he was,” says father. ‘‘ He had had enough to make 
him so. One feels taller in the consciousness of having known such a 
man. He was great in practicall things ; he was also a profound scho- 
lar, though he made out the fourth kingdom in Daniel’s prophecy to be 
the kingdoms of the Lagide and the Seleucidw ; which you know, Ned, 
could not possibly be.” 

Chatting thus of this and that, we idled over supper, had some musick 
and went to bed. And soe much for the only guest we are like to have 
for some months. 





THE TWO RAVENS. 
A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


During this narrative the Baron had grown pale as death. 

«They are dead !” he murmured, with a hollow voice ; * they died 
years ago !” 

«They are alive !” retorted Suzanne, “ they are both alive !” 

“don’t believe you,” he interrupted, passionately; after more than 
half acentury, whence could they come from? And what proofs are 
there of their existence? ‘hose poor creatures are dead, I repeat.” 

“ Brother !” cried Suzanne, staring in his face, with an expression of 
proud irony,‘ do you then deny us ?” 

And as the Baron turned away his eyes, with a gesture of confusion 
and rage, she added— 

“Indeed, we are no longer the handsome ladies of Greoulx; work 
and sorrow have long since furrowed our faces. You, also, brother, 
have waxed old in prosperity and idleness, yet we both recognised you.” 

“Silence !—if you care for your souls! silence!” interrupted the 
heartless Baron, hardly able to suppress the outburst of his passion. 

“Thave not yet finished our story,” coldly resumed Suzanne, who 
again took her seat ; ‘‘ still must you hear it all. Having tled from the 
Carmelites we knew not what todo. We might have dragged you be- 
fore the Court of Parliament and obtained justice ; bat we thought 
of the disgrace our family would incur, and resolved to live and suffer 
insilence. Whilst you, perhaps, expected we would have drowned our- 
selves in the Rhone, we were walking across the fields, dressed as coun- 
try girls, and possessing as our only fortune,a crown of three /ivres.* 
Having been brought up like ladies (to do nothing), we could not find 
Within ourselves the means of exercising some profession. But to 
whomsoever is willing to work bread never fails. We took the road to 
Marseilles—that large town where we knew not a soul, and in which 
people are easily lost in the crowd. From the moment of our arrival, 
my sister thought of our trying to become nursetenders. To follow this 
avocation no apprenticeship is necessary ; it suffices to possess health, 
courage, and patience, and to have discretion and honesty, to succeed. 
We did succeed. For the last fifty years we have been well known in 
Marseilles, but no one ever suspected to what family we belong—our 
Teputation is well established ; and so well known our probity, that 
there is nota house of which the owners would not readily trust us the 
keys. At present, being no longer robust enough to care the sick, we 
merely attend the dead. ‘The good people of Marseilles have given us 
the subriquet of the ‘* Ravens,” and the little children are afraid of us; 
however, this does not prevent us from continuing our occupation, and 
advancing our salvation through good works. Thus it was that we 

became acquainted with our grand-nephew, Gaspard de Greoulx ; he 
fell ill from sorrow, and was thought dead, when we were fortunate 
enough to recall him to life.” 

‘ “Does Gaspard know who you are?” interrupted the baron, with 

error, 

“ He has not the least suspicion in the world about it. He believes, 
48 every one does, that we are of low extraction—perhaps, tle daugh- 
ters of one of your footmen ; for he is aware that we formerly had 
Some acquaintance with you. He know who we are! No, no; neither 

aspard nor any living soul. Whocould imagine that the ‘* Ravens” 
on = the noble house of Greoulx, and that you, baron, are their 

Tother 2?” 

“You have disgraced your name!” he exclaimed, violently. ‘I 
deny you: but what the d—1 came you here for? Do you wart me 
to acknowledge you as my sisters ?” 

NO could exactit,” retorted Suzanne, without losing her sang- 
JToid, 

Meanwhile, Berthe listened attentively, and, by assenting nods, re- 
Sponded to the glance of her sister, who frequently turned towards her 
to call forth some sign of approbation. 

. We could also,” continued the tongue-gifted dame, ‘ claim our le- 
Sitimate share of fortune, and the interest tor fifty years, which would 
wmount, at least, to thrice the principal ; but we are willing to renounce 
everything, uuder this conditiom—that Gaspard shall be set at liberty, 
and left to choose his own wife !” 

_ Psha t You are mad !” interrupted he, with an explosion of pas- 
Sion, «*¢ You are mad, and the chevalier, too ; for he has fallen in love 
"eke certain a . who has neither name nor fortune.” 

u are mistaken, sir; her birth is equal to yours,” boldly ven- 





*A livre corresponded nearly to a shilling, being composed of twenty-four sous. 


tured Berthe. ‘‘ Her name is Emilie de Lescale—she is an orphan ; but 
we adopted her.” 

** You, filles du diable’” exclaimed the astonished Baron ; “ then it 
was to you I sent La Fleur ?” 

** Yes! brother, to our house; a footman came, who threatened Mad- 
emoiselle de Lescale, and said you would have her shut up in the house 
of the filles-repenties. The wretch forgot himself so far as to insult the 
young lady, by offering tomarry her. Assure as [ live, baron, she shall 
obtain reparation. I promised it, and she must have it.” 

** Mon frére,” abruptly said Suzanne, with placid firmness, ‘* decide— 
decide instantly —yield or refuse; whichever you please—but speak at 
once; we neither can nor will wait !” 

** Indeed !” he interrepted, with dark irony. ‘ You come here, 
thinking to hold a pistol at my throat! You dictate conditions !—utter 
threats ! Tush, women, you are dreaming! I am not afraid! I 
defy you!” 

Yet he trembled in his secret soul He found, in his sisters, that 
same determined, unflinching spirit, characteristic of hisfamily. It be- 
came obvious to him that he was struggling against iron wills, akin to 
his own He looked downwards, when Suzanne, advancing close to him, 
with cool resolution, said, slowly and distinctly— 

** Then you refuse ? You deny justice to us and Gaspard, as well as 
satisfaction to Mademoiselle de Lescale? Beitso. We take upon our- 
selves to have justice rendered toevery oneofus. But beware, brother! 
You will surely repent it in this world, and perhaps in the next! Men 
will despise you ; and God may visit thisinjustice upon you. It will 
be your own doing. Youshall be summoned before judges, to acknowl- 
edge your sisters, the ‘ Ravens,’ as the Marseillais call them. We will 
bring before the court undeniable proofs of our identity. You compel 
us to go thus far—thus far will we go. We leave the chateau to-day, 
to return soon, not humble and scorned, but under our real name—as 
becomes Mesdemoiselles de Gréoulx. Farewell!” 

He sprang violently to the door, and beckoned his sisters to resume 
their seats. 

‘* Listen to me,” he said, trying to regain coolness and composure, and 
curb his pride to the exigencies of this terrible juncture. ‘ Listen—I 
will not be the one to Gekenctr our house by such a scandal ;—nor can 
I grant your demand. It is impossible for me to do so. Neither you nor 
Gaspard are conscious of the true state of things.” 

They regarded him with surprise and distrust ; he stood, his head 
drooping on his breast—speechless, and visibly depressed. He seemed 
tortured by the irretrievable necessity of coming to a full disclosure 

“* Speak !” ejaculated Suzaane, impatiently. ‘Speak, Baron, or we 
Withdraw instantly. 

Then it was, that, for the first time, the Baron de Gréoulx humbled 
his pride, and sacrificed his own will. At length he said, in a bitter 
tone of voice— 

‘« You wish that young girl, Mademoiselle de Lescale, to become a great 
lady, do you not ? You wish her also to berich? Learn, then the whole 
truth, and know thatl am aruined man! That unless Gaspard re- 
establish his fortune by a rich alliance, the Baronage of Greoulx will 
be forthwith sold by my creditors !” 

‘* We will buy the demesne from them.” quietly replied Suzanne. 

** You !” cried the baron, who thought they were raving. ‘*‘ How the 
deuce could you have earned a sufficient sum of money ? Is it by tending 
the sick, and burying the dead ?” 

He interrupted himself with an outburst of convulsive laughter, and 
shrugged his shoulders in pity. 

‘This part of our lives still remains to be told,” quietly retorted 
Suzanne, not in the least disconcerted. About thirty years ago, we had 
to nursetend a merchant who had attempted poisoning himself ; the un- 
fortunate man, though at the point of death, refused every assistance. 
As we represented that he ran the risk of losing both his body and soul, 
he confessed that he wished to die, not being able to bear the disgrace 
of having his bills dishonoured. The amount required was only ten 
thousand livres : by collectingall oursavings, we made up and lent him 
thissum. This brought him good luck ; he speedily recovered ; we left 
our money in his hands, and took an interest in his business. At the 
present day, not only is the firm of Vincent and Co. one of the wealthiest 
in Marseilles, but we possess nearly four hundred thousand crowns : 
this shall be Emilie’s portion, if she marry our grand-nephew. Would 
not this be sufficient to prevent the b:ronage from being sold ?” 

** Certainly, it would be sufficient,” replied the baron, almost 
choked with emotion and amazement ; he thought he would go mad 
with joy. 

** We have to thank the Almighty, who has so willed all this,” ejac- 
ulated Suzanne. ‘ Previous to our acquaintance with Gaspard, we in- 
tended bequeathing our fortune to charitable institutions ; we never 
purposed to enjoy it, for it little agrees with the station we have lived 
in so long ; it will cheer us to think hereafter that this money has served 
to preserve the honour of our family. Yet, Monsieur le Baron, we have 
still arequest to make—Let the dear young people be kept ignorant of 





past and present affairs. You will give by contract the demesne of 
Gréoulx to Gaspard, as a marriage-settlement.” 

The baron started. 

** Would you prefer him to redeem it ?” returned Suzanne ; * it is not 
better to spare yourself this affront ? You willcall together your credi- 
tors, we will pay them ; and no one can ever suspect that you dissipated 
the fortune of your father !” 

The baron felt confused and silenced. One could divine in him the 
sufferings of a haughty mind, compelled to choose between two humilia- 
tions ; yet he could not long hesitate. 

“I give full consent,” he said, at last, ‘* but will not interfere in any- 
thing. Let the marriage take place at once. Gaspard may bring his 
wife to the chateau ; she will be welcome as the lady and mistress. I 
am old, and will devote my latter days to work out my salvation.” 
Berthe heaved a sigh, tantamount to ‘* Te saints be praised !” 

Both sisters rose from their chairs. 

‘* Farewell, brother,” said Berthe, holding out her hand to him ;** we 
shall not meet again ; we return to our little home in the Rue St. Lau- 
rent. Though Emilie be not aware how near we stand related to Gas- 
pard, I know their hearts ; they will prove grateful, and remember us in 
their blissful life.” 

Ere departing, the old women seemed to address a mute adieu to all 
things around them; they carried, once more, their looks round the 
capacious hall; with each object, with every piece of furniture, was 
associated some recollection ; they contemplated the various family por- 
traits hanging on the wainscoting, and stopped before that of their mo- 
ther. The noble lady, who had been cut off in the prime of life, was rep- 
resented holding in her arms two lovely, rosy little girls. 

‘Thus we were !” murmured Suzanne, with a deep sigh. 

** Come, sister, come !” said Berthe, wiping away a tear. 

The baron had risen, but he was utterly unmoved ; his eye was dry, 
and his countenance expressed but impatience. 

‘** Farewell, brother,” repeated Suzanne; “ all is over between 
us ; now your people may come ; to every one we are but two old stran- 
gers.” 

Having said this, the Ravens made a low curtsey, and slowly with- 

rew. 

The baron having rung the bell— 

‘* La Fleur,” said he to the lacquey, ‘‘ accompany these ladies down 
stairs.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 


Three weeks later, the marriage of Gaspard de (iréoulx and Emilie 
de Lescale was celebrated at St. Laurent’s church, with the utmost sim- 
plicity ; no one being present save the good Ravens, M. Vincent, and 
three of his friends required as witnesses. 

After mass the dames accompanied the yonng couple to their house. 
The carriage, wherein they were to start for Gréoulx, already awaited 
them at the door. Having changed her rich coifs of white silk, and her 
robe of Indian muslin, for a travelling-dress, the bride detached from 
over the mantel-piece the wreath of everlastings, which she mingled 
with her wedding bouquet 

Emilie felt her heart breaking at the idea of leaving the Ravens; her 
eyes were suffused with tears; Gaspard whispered to her tenderly— 
“It is but fora time!’ She felt solaced by this promise, and held the 
sisters in a long and close embrace. 

At last Gaspard said, pressing their hands— 

“‘ Lowe you eveything! you saved me from death, reconciled me 
with the baron, and gave me Emilie. Oh! let me hope we shall not be 
long separated from you, who have bestowed a motherly affection up- 
on us.” 

“* Because we love you as if you were our children,” said Suzanne. 
with heartfelt emotion, whilst Berthe was unable to speak from grief. 
* Be ever happy, dear children, and think often of ‘ the Ravens,’ who 
thank heaven for having permitted them to mike you so. Pray for 
Berthe and for me, and promise to come often to see us.” 

** Soon, very soon,” repeated the happy lovers, as they quitted the 











house, and stepped into the carriage, which soon carried them off at 
the full gallop of four fiery steeds. 

A few hours afterwards, the dames’ attendance was required to min- 
ister the last cares to the canon of the cathedral. The saintly women 
made every haste to go and fulfil this pious duty, which fortunately 
caused some diversion from the state of loneliness to which they here- 
tofore saw themselves doomed. 

Meanwhile, Gaspard and Emilie yielded to the charm of those first 
moments, which brought the realisation of their fondest hopes, They 
formed many a sweet plan for the future; but with each and every 
thought that of the dear old dames was ever associated. Sweetly did they 
glide, those hours spent in recalling the emotions of the past, and in 
picturing to themselves the joys to come! 

Oh! well might ye, angels from above! have envied the divine bliss- 
fulness of these two beings, who had preserved that purity of soul, that 
naiveté of feelings and thoughts which hereafter give more zest to all 
earthly sensations. 

So happily did the time while away, that when the carriage stopped 
at the gate of the chateau, Gaspard and Emilie thought their journey 
but the unravelling of some fairy tale. 

Agreeably to their master's instructions, all the people of the baron 
were gathered at the entrance-vestibule to welcome the future proprie- 
tors of the chateau. From the windows of the picture-gallery, the 
baron witnessed their entrée; they ascended the large stairs, and were 
soon in his presence. 

He received them, half frowning, half smiling; but the joyful ex- 
pression of Gaspard’s face, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
graceful and prepossessing countenance of Emilie, soon melted the ice ; 
so much so, that the baron began to say to himself that he might still 
lead a happy life: his declining days being cheered by the society of 
the handsome couple, who would watch over and smile upon his still 
green old age. 

That evening the stern baron sat not alone to supper: three covers 
had been laid in a cosy little boudoir, where Louis X[V. and the fair 
La Valliére had once Jeignei to partake of a luncheon. The repast pass- 
ed off gaily, and when Madame de Gréoulx and her Gaspard retired, 
they had already made good friends with the baron. 

‘To say the truth, since the mysterious visit of the two black women 
(as the servants called them), a complete change had taken place in his 
character, to the utter fright of the household, who dreaded as much 
this sudden transformation of their master’s, as though he had changed 
from a mild to a passionate disposition: they were sure something ex- 
traordinary should happen, and the wise-heads of the chateau boasted 
their deep penetration, when monseigneur apprised all his people of 
the marriage of his grandson, who was to take immediate possessiou of 
the demesne. 

‘* No wonder,” said the valet, ‘‘ monseigneur did not scold me once 
these three days!” 

‘* Nor threaten to dismiss me for taking bad care of the cellar,” re- 
marked the butler. 

The fact is, that the venerable M. de Gréoulx had, familiarly speak- 
ing, turned over a new leaf. His chaplain had watched his opportuni- 
ty, and used over the baron all the persuasion of his holy eloquence to 
bring on the victory of the good over the evil spirit. 

Fortunately, this time, Father Sylvestre’s admonitions were not in 
vain. At first, a regular volley of ungracious words were the sole re- 
sponse of the old man, who even so fur forgot himself as to give vent to 
the most violent paroxysm of passion; but this fit was his last, and 
from that day he earnestly commenced amending his life. 

Time wore on, and things went on more and more smoothly. Young 
Monsieur de Gréoulx and his wife now called the baron ‘* Father,” and 
were treated by him with truly paternal kindness. 

Since her departure, Emilie had never allowed two days to pass with - 
out writing to her dear dames, and to the last affectionate note she had 
sent, Gaspard had added as postscript, that ‘*he and Emilie would be 
in Marseilles before the end of the week.” Unknown to his wife, the 
young man bought a cottage within a stone’s throw of the demesne, and 
having had it comfortably furnished, communicated to Emilie his plan 
of bringing the dames to Gréoulx, that they might peaceably end their 
days in the little mansion he had purchased fer this purpose. 

Great was the joy of Emilie at this news, and with delight did she 
hail the day appointed to leave for Marseilles. 

The baron was one of those beings to whom the absence of a friend 
is, in some manner necessary, to make them well comprehend how dear 
to them are those from whom they part. For many years he had been 
a stranger to all emotion, save that which is caused by violent anger ; 
but he then felt a something, which he could not well define, when he, 
the morose old man, parted from ‘* his dear children,” as he now called 
them. 

It seemed as though his heart, so long deaf to tender affections, eager- 
ly wished to repay itself, and regain the time lost. At last he knew 
that man’s mission is all but one of self-gratification. 

The dames had been watching some time, when at length the carriage 

stopped at their door, and in one moment they received Emilie in their 
their arms, and even embraced the chevalier. 
When Emilie apprised them of the planGaspard had formed for their 
living near the chateau, she encountered many difficulties: nothing 
could determine ‘* the Ravens” to give up their industrious habits, and 
quit Marseilles: to conquer their reluctance it required no less than 
that eloquence which springs from affection; nor would Berthe have 
had the courage to forsake their house, comfortless as it was, had not 
Gaspard promised to buy it from the landlord and preserve it in the 
state it then stood, with this mere condition, that the other rooms should 
be rendered inhabitable, 

All matters being agreed upon, the charge of this place was forth- 
with entrusted to a person recommended by M. Vincent, and minute 
directions given to preserve, in that same order of fifty years’ standing, 
that chamber wherein the good dames had lived so many dreary yet 
peaceful days. Emilie and Gaspard took delight in thinking they could 
occasionally retura to this Rue St. Laurent, in a way of pilgrimage, 
bringing back their dear old friends, and enjoying with them some 
cosy evenings as of yore. 

It was a momentous era in “‘ the Ravens’” life the day they left Mar- 
seilles. Notwithstanding the certainty of a change for the better, they 
could not easily reconcile the idea of spending in idleness the remain- 
der of lives hitherto so laboriously engaged. However they had prom- 
ised, and they would not now frustrate their friends’ expectations. 

Previous to their departure, they received from M. Vincent a sum 
sufficient for their support during the following six months. The debts 
of their brother were being paid; but this done, there would still re- 
main in the merchant’s hands what would ensure them a modest but 
independent livelihood. 

They took possession of their cottage, and though for fifty years 
weaned from every comfort, easily got accustomed to their new mode 
of living : to them it was like a pleasing shadow of that sumptuous life 
of younger days. 

Emilie was a daily visitor at the dames’ cottage, but ever vainly had 
she insisted upon their coming to see her at the chateau; she was at a 
loss to find what imperious reasons could prevent their per her 
wish. As to the old baron, he had heard of his sisters living at Gréoulx, 
but he felt noanxiety whatever on the subject, relying implicitly upon 
their promise never to disclose their real parentage. 

Two years had elapsed; meanwhile not a single cloud had as yet ob- 
scured the sunny days of the inmates of Gréoulx ; nor did the dames 
regret having quitted Marseilles. Their time was busily occupied. 
Suzanne, scarcely able to move out, contrived to make clothing for the 
poor, whilst Berthe read to her, or would absent herself to attend to 
the sick of the neighbourhood, and this still more readily than at the 
time she received money for her attendance. The charitable old souls 
were assisted in their good works by Emilie, whose presence had brought 
ease and comfort among the less fortunate people of the environs. | 

Since their marriage the chevalier and his wife had taken two jour- 
neys to Marseilles ; the first time the dames had accompanied them ; 
but of late Suzanne’s health had caused deep anxiety to Berthe, who 
could by no means think of leaving her sister, even for a few days. 

During the lust pilgrimage of the young M. de Greoulx, an accident 
had befallen the baron, which, though at first deemed of no importance, 
afterwards proved fatal to him. Old as he was, he should enjoy every 
day two hours’ ride in his park. No man was more fond of horses than 
he; and, moreover, he was an excellent horseman. However, one 
morning, regardless of a recent indisposition, he would enjoy his wont- 
ed sport, and mounted a thorough-bred horse which had not been out 
for several days. This animal, naturally restless and fiery, got sudden- 
ly frightened by the discuarge of @ gunirom the neighbouring demesne, 
ind reared in the most frigitful manner, standing al vost erect on his 
hind legs; neither whip, spur, nor bridle were 0° avail;—that d»y the 
baron’s skill betrayed him. Being unable to master his steed, he was 
violently thrown on the ground, and received a contusion on his head. 





The poor gentleman was brought instantly to his chamber. A surgeon 
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in attendance, who pronounced the wound to be of a slight 

ha However the chevalier and his wife were summoned back to 

the chateau. Their anxiety was only equalled by the satisfaction ex- 
rienced by the baron, on their return. 

In truth, during their absence, he had found himself lonely and des- 

late. 
. Emilie assumed at once the charge of tending Gaspard’s grandfather, 
and indeed no daughter could have displayed more unremitting zeal 
and tender solicitude. 

Suzanne and Berthe, when made cognizant of their brother’s acci- 
dent, were on the point of coming to the Chateau to minister to him; 
but they remembered their pledge of secrecy, and contented themselves 
with receiving tidings through Gaspard and Emilie. 

A month after the accident we have related, the baron, whose conva- 
lescence seemed fairly established, suddenly felt weaker than usual, 
and complained of violent pains in the head; a consultation of medical 
men from Marseilles was held the next morning, and their opinion 
was, that congestion of the brain was imminent; should their appre- 
hensions be justified, they anticipated fatal consequences, owing to the 
age of the patient and the hard life he had led. ‘ ; 

They deemed it prudent to communicate this sad intelligence to M. 
Gaspard de Gréoulx, that he might provide for every contingency. 
Having previously conferred with Father Sylvestre on ‘his alarming 
subject, both were of the one mind, that they should avail themselves 
of the few hours of reason that the baron would be spared. It was the 
grandson who had to prepare his grandfather for this solemn disclosure, 
and to impress upon him the impending necessity of putting to rights 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs. : ‘ 

The baron bore this with great strength of mind; having remained 
for several hours closeted with his grandson, and made him write his 
last instructions, he took a few hours of rest. In the evening he de- 
sired Emilie to send at once for the two old women, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, for Mesdemoiselles Suzanne and Berthe, as he desig- 
nated them. At this demand Madame de Gréoulx experienced great 
surprise; often had she, as well as Gaspard, spoken to him of the two 
sisters, yet never had he uttered a word respecting them, but seemed 
more than reluctant to hear them mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the baron’s demand was complied with ; Gaspard him- 
self brought the message to the Ravens, who were slow to believe that 
their brother wished tosee them; but for the entreaties of the Cheva- 

lier, and his insisting that time was pressing, they would have per 
sisted in their refusal. At last they yielded. This time they entered 
the Chateau with feelings of even deeper melancholy than the last. 
It was not the healthy and yet green old man they came to meet, but 
their dying brother! They were forthwith ushered into the patient's 
chamber; the baron called them to his bedside, and bade them sit near 
him; but the sorrowing sisters knelt close to the couch, each holding 
a hand of the man whose heartless conduct they forgot in this extreme 
moment. By his desire, Gaspard and his wife were immediately sent 
for ; he ordered the doors to be closed, and said in a low yet solemn 
voice— 

« Gaspard—Emilie—I feel life is departing from me! Already my 
head grows heavy, and I can hardly collect my thoughts. Listen, 
then, to these, perhaps my last words. I have been cruelly unjust to- 
wards two beings, of whom I am the unworthy brother. But ! thank 
God, that, in his mercy, he has permitted my heart to recover from 
that state of protracted error and cruelty! Suzanne! Berthe! embrace 
your brother, and forgive him for the awful life to which he condemned 
you. Would to God that I could live to love and honour you as you 
deserve! Yes, Gaspard! Emilie! they are my sisters! my own good 
sisters! Love them dearly for my sake and for your own, for it is to 
them you owe the happiness you now enjoy. Come close to me, and 
receive the blessings of my heart.” 

They all four kneeled, and the baron, spreading over them his trem- 
bling hands, faltered— 

** May you all be happy! Suzanne! Berthe! my own dear sisters, 
“oe me and pray for me!” 

e could not say more; his strength forsook him, and he half fainted 
in the arms of Berthe. This scene had overpowered him. They all 
retired to the adjacent chamber, and he was leit to the care of the doc- 
tor, whose constant attendance had been requested by Gaspard. 

After the first moment of natural emotion, Emilie and Gaspard 
clasped in their arms the Ravens, whom they could now call their dear 
aunts. The discovery of their parentage would have rendered them 
dearer to their hearts, had not their affection long since reached the 
highest climax. The baron’s state became daily more alarming, and 
notwithstanding all efforts to combat the progress of the disease, a 
fortnight afterwards the old gentleman breathed his last. Ere his soul 
had fled to a better land, the baron had recovered some moments of 
lucidity, and expressed, in broken and barely audible sentences, the 


away from land. Such, with the varying nature of the ice, and efforts 
consequent thereon, and changes of the weather, were the only inci- 
dents to relieve the monotony of daily toil. Rain is not frequent in 
the north, but during this journey it rained more than in the whole of 
seven previous summers in alower latitude. All these facts have to 
be taken into consideration in order to form an accurate idea of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome in arctic travel ; andit is satisfactory to observe 
that, notwithstanding these, the promotion of science has not been lost 
sight of by the explorers. On the 17th July Parry and his officers 
took hourly observations on all natural phenomena observable by means 
of the instruments in their possession, in accordance with an arrange- 
ment proposed by the Royal Society of Edinburgh for simultaneous 
hourly observations throughout that day. 

The conviction soon forced itself on the minds of the principals, that 
reaching the pole over such ice as daily impeded them was out of the 
question. Sometimes they gained no more than fifty yards in two 
hours; once, after eleven hours of hard work, the advance made was 
only two miles. The difficulty was further increased by a current set- 
ting to the southward, by which they lost more ground than they 
gained. After a day’s severe labour in dragging the boats for twelve 
miles, they were but five miles nearer to the pole than when they 
started in the morning ; on another occasion they lost thirteen miles in 
twenty-four hours, the southerly drift running at times five miles an 
hour. Defeated in their main object, the latitude of 883° became the 
assigned goal; yet even in this they were disappointed, and after strug- 
gling for thirty-five days against multiplied difficulties, they were com- 
pelled to give up in latitude 82° 45’, with the sole satisfaction that in 
all human probability no adventurers had ever before penetrated so far 
This was on the 23d July, 172 miles from the ship. 

‘To accomplish this distance,” writes Parry, ‘‘ we had traversed, by 
our reckoning, 292 miles, of which about 100 were performed by water, 
previously to our entering the ice. As we travelled by far the greater 
part of our distance on the ice three, and not unfrequently five times 
over, we may safely multiply the length of the road by two and a-half; 
so that our whole distance, on a very moderate calculation, amounted 
to 580 geographical, or 668 statute miles, being nearly sufficient to 
have reached the pole ina direct line.” Soundings had been taken 
more than once during the journey, and depths obtained varying from 
200 to 400 fathoms ; here, at the ultimate haltingplace, no bottom was 
found with 500 fathoms of line. The party were again in the open sea 
on the 11th August, at fifty miles distance from Table Island, after 
forty-eight days on the ice; and ten days later, they arrived on board 
the Hecla, having been absent nine weeks, and travelled in the whole 
more than 1100 miles. 

Next in chronological order is the expedition equipped at the cost of 
Sir Felix Booth, and conducted by Captain Ross, and his nephew, Com- 
mander (now Sir James) Ross. They sailed in May 1829 in the Vie- 
tory, & vessel fitted with a steam-engine in addition to her sails, so as 
to be able to navigate incalm weather or in baffling winds The object 
of the voyage was to search for the north-west passage, as Parry had 
done before, by some opening leading out of Regent’s Inlet: they ar- 
rived in this inlet in August, and tuok on board a large quantity of the 
Fury’s stores, which had been piled on the beach when that vessel was 
cast away: of the ship herself not a vestige remained. They then 
sailed for two hundred miles along the east and south-east coast of the 
land, called North Somerset by Parry, and named Boothia by Ross, in 
honour of his patron, and wintered in Felix Harbour, from which the 
Victory was not liberated for a whole year. The narrative of this 
voyage, indeed, affords little more than a continued succession of diffi- 
culties and disasters: the steam-engine was thrown overboard as a use- 
less encumbrance ; the ship was either firmly beset, or unable to make 
her way among the ice when at liberty, and was at last abandoned, 
leaving the party with no resource but the boats and the Fury’s stores : 
without the latter they must have been starved to death. Two dreary 
winters did they pass on the beach where these stores had been piled, 
ina building to which they gave the name of Somerset House. In 
April 1888 they began to carry provisions by toilsome journeys, and 
make deposits at various places along the coast in the direction of their 
route. Not until the 14th August of this year did the ice open to afford 
them a path of escape from their miserable imprisonment—miserable, 
although there was no want of food. Happily they at length made 
their way to Barrow’s Strait, where they were taken up by a whale 
ship, and brought to England. 

One interesting fact brought to light by this voyage affords some 
relief to its long and barren series of disasters—the discovery of the 

north magnetic pole; the situation of which on the land of Boothia is 
marked onthe map. It was made by Commander James Ross on one 
of his exploring excursions. ‘* The place of the observatory,” he re- 
marks, ‘* was as near to the magnetic pole as the limited means which 
I possessed enabled me to determine. The amount of the dip, as indi- 





sincerity of his regret for the past, and hopes for the life to come. It 
was, indeed, a sublime spectacle! the death of this man, who, after 
years of recklessness, now closed his eyes in peace with men and with 
his Creator. 

All the inmates of the Chateau spent the day in prayer, and, towards 
evening, the sainted sisters performed in silence and tears that duty 
which they had so often fulfilied towards strangers. Gaspard and Em- 
ilie experienced that true sorrow which is better felt than told. Through 
affection, as much as through a sense of justice toSuzanne and Berthe, 
they insisted that the two sisters should henceforth live in the Chateau, 
and be restored to that position of which they had been so long de- 
prived. Indeed they could oppose no good reason to the tender request 
of their ag friends ; moreover, there was something consoling for 
them in the idea of ending their days in this mansion, where their an- 
cestors were born, had lived, and died. 

Soon were the good dames established in the Chateau; poor, forlorn 
creatures, as they had been for many years, this was a late, but just 
reward for all they had suffered. The happiness they now enjoyed 
prolonged, as it were, their days. They lived ten years on the demesne 
of their fathers, witnessing the unalloyed felicity which was their own 
work. Nor of these ten years did one day elapse unmarked by some 
charitable deed. At last their career drew to its close; yet it seemed 
as pte Death himself hesitated separating these beings whose des- 
tiny had been so closely linked upon earth. A week had scarcely 
elapsed since the death of Suzanne, when Berthe was relieved from her 
earthly mission. Living, the poor had loved them; dead, they were 
still blessed and remembered, for they left a sum of ten thousand Jivres 
to be distributed amongst the poor families of Greoulx. 

The grief of Emilie and Gaspard may be easily imagined. But for 
the blessings of Providence bestowed upon them, they would have felt 
more bitterly being bereft of their beloved dames. 

Since the death of his grandfather, Gaspard had naturally inherited 
the title of Baron de Gréoulx, and, owing to his kind and well- 
directed efforts, promoted the welfare of his numerous tenants ; such 
conduct, in those times, was indeed of more than rare occurrence. 

The young baron and his wife outlived their aunts by many years. 
Their happiness continued unabated, but never did they prove ungrate- 
ful to the memory of the Ravens. In a retired spot of tue demesne a 
monument had been erected to the good sisters, which Gaspard and 
Emilie would often visit, accompanied by two lovely little girls, who 
each time brought flowers to the tomb of their aunts, Well did these 
children know who rested there, for their mother constantly spoke to 
them of their dear grandaunts, “ who had gone to heaven.’ Every 
morning would they run, singing, and smiling to wish good morning, 
and bow to their aunts’ portraits; and each time the gallery echoed 
with their silvery and merry laughter, as they said, ‘* Good morning, 
Aunt Suzanne! Good morning, Aunt Berthe!” For Emilie’s daugh- 
ters were also called “Suzanne” and ‘ Berthe.” What names could 
have sounded more sweetly to Gaspard'’s and his wife’s ears ? 

At the time of the first French Revolution the Ravens were still re- 
membered in Marseilles, and their house in the Rue St. Laurent showed 
tostrangers. But long since had the feelings of the Marseillais unler- 
gone acomplete change. It was, then, neither terror nor repulsion 
that their names brought to recollection ; for their pious and charitable 
life was no longer a secret. So true was the respect entertained for 
them, that, shortly after they had left their gloomy abode, their sobri- 
quet had been thus modified: ‘* The Sainted Ravens,” a well-deserved 
tribute paid to their memory, which for years after was loved and re- 
vered by all the good people of Marseilles. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


Arctic land presents no very inviting prospect, but the frozen sur- 
face of an arctic sea is drearier still. While Parry and Ross marched 
on ahead of the boats to beat a track, the most insignificant objects be- 
came a source of intense -nterest and curiosity. One warm day two 
flies on the ice were regarded with a degree of attention that would 
have been ludicrous under other c'rcumstances ; and equally important 
was the sight of an aphis borealis in a languid state a hundred miles 





cated by my dipping-needle, was 89° 59°, being thus within one minute 
of the vertical; while the proximity at least of this pole, if not its 
actual existence where we stood, was further confirmed by the action, 
or rather by the total inaction, of the several horizontal needles then 
in my possession.” This was very nearly the position assigned toit by 
scientific men several years earlier, and arrived at by protracting the 
direction lines of compass-needles in various circumjacent latitudes, 
till they met in a central point. Parry’s observations placed it eleven 
minutes distant only from the site determined by Ross. 

** As soon,” says the latter, ‘‘as I had satisfied my own mind on the 
subject, I made known to the party this gratifying result of all our 
joint labours; and it was then that, amidst mutual congratulations, 
we fixed the British flag on the spot, and took possession of the North 
Magnetic Pole and its adjoining territory in the name of Great Britain 
and King William IV. Wehad abundance of materials for building in 
the fragments of limestone that covered the beach, and we therefore 
erected a cairn of some magnitude, under which we buried a canister 
containing a record of the interesting fact, only regretting that we had 
not the means of constructing a pyramid of more importance, and of 
strength sufficient to withstand the assaults of time and of the Esqui- 
maux. Had it been a pyramid as large as that of Cheops, I am not 
quite sure that it would have done more than satisfy our ambition 
under the feelings of thatexcitingday. The latitude of this spot is 70° 
5° 17°’, and its longitude 96° 46° 45°’ west. 

Even if the pole were stationary, this determination could only be 
regarded as approximate ; but when we know that the centre of mag- 
netic intensity is a movable point, we shall readily understand that 
the cairn erected with so much enthusiasm can now only show where it 
was. According to Hansteen, the pole moves 11° 4°’ every year, and 
revolves within the frigid zone in 1890 years, so that it will not reach 
the same spot in Boothia until the year 8722! The precise determina- 
tion of this point, however, is said to be comparatively unimportant, 
because its position can always be ascertained by observations of the 
éompass and dipping-needles. 

Ross's protracted stay of four yearsin the inhospitable north induced 
the government to send out an expedition to look tor the absent party. 
Back, who was then in Italy, hurried home to volunteer his services : 
his offer was accepted; and with Dr. King, surgeon and naturalist, he 
left England in February 1833. At the Hudson's Bay Company’s post, 
Norway House, the usual complement of voyageurs and other atten- 
dants awaited them; and in high spirits they started for their winter 
quarters, on the eastern shore of Great Slave Lake. While a dwelling 
was being erected, the commander took a trip to Lake Aylmer, out of 
which flows a stream now known as Back’s River, down which he hoped 
to pass the following year to the sea. 

In April 1834 news reached them of the return of Ross and his crew 
to England—a fact which animated them with greater spirit for new 
discoveries. In June they descended the river—a hazardous feat, as 
will be conceived from B.ck’s description of the stream on arriving at 
the sea on the 29th July :—*‘ This, then, may be considered as the 
mouth of the Thlew-ee-choh, which, after a violent and tortuous course 
of 530 geographical miles, running through an iron-ribbed country 
Without a single tree on the whole line of its banks, expanding into 
fine largelakes with clear horizons, most embarrassing to the navigator, 
and broken into falls, cascades, and rapids, to the number of no less 
than eighty-three in the whole, pours its waters into the Polar Sea in 
latitude 67° 11’ north, and longitude 94° 30° west that is to say, about 
mitty-seven miles more south than the mouth of the Coppermine 

iver.” 

Foul weather prevented the exploration of the coast to Point Turnagain, 
as had been intended : the utmost that could be done was to send out 
« walking party, who, after toiling through swamps for fifteen miles, 
turned back at a low tongue of land nameu Point Ugle. Nothing but 
moss and fern grew on the desolate shores ; there was no drift-wood ; 
and so damp was the weather, that for ten days, while encamped on 
Montreal Island, they could not light a spark of fire, or obtain a warm 
meal. Under these adverse circumstances, after naming the prominent 
points and islands of the estuary in which they had found go little to 
cheer them, and taking possession of the couatry in the name of Wil- 








| 
liam IV., they made their way to Fort Reliance—their winter quarte 
on Slave Lake—and in the following year returned to England. os 

This was not the last of Back’s labours. In 1836, at the instance 
the Geographical Society, he attempted to reach Wager Inlet, Re a 
Bay, in the Terror, as Captain aren had so unsuccessfully pa oe se 
ed to do twelve years earlier, and for a similar object—the ex loration 
of the shoresof Regent’s Inlet and of the American continent. The _ 
sailed in June;in September she was beset by ice in Fox Channel,near ('g x4 
Comfort, and there held in its frozen grasp until the 14th J uly of the 
following year. It was as though an animated spirit opposed the Awad 
gress of the party, and determined to punish their daring. The stout 
ship was at times heeled over almost on her broadside by toppling ice; 
at others lifted for weeks together on the top of upheaving masses or 
compressed between encroaching floes. Human skill was powerless in 
circumstances which so formidably tasked human courage and fortitude 
These qualities were happily not lacking ; and indeed without them, 
the discomfitted band of explorers would never have survived to bring 
their crippled ship back to England. 8 

In 1836 the Hudson’s Bay Company resolved on completing, if possi- 
ble, the survey of those portions of the northern coast which Franklin 
and Back had failed to reach. This service was intrusted to Messry 
Dease and Simpson, two of their employés, with a party of twelve 
men, who were instructed to descend the Mackenzie River, and on ar- 
riving at the sea, endeavour to follow the coast to the westward, either 
by land or water, as weather and other circumstances permitted, to 
the point at which Beechey turned back. They were afterwards to ex. 
plore to the eastward from Point Turnagain of Franklin ; to determine 
whether Boothia Felix were a peninsula, as Ross supposed, or an js- 
land ; and then to push on in the same direction to some known oint 
which had been visited by Back. In July 1837 they had reached Re. 
turn Reef, where Franklin was stopped. Beyond this all was new 
Two large rivers were discovered, the Garry and Colville, the latter 
more than a thousand miles in length. Although in the middle of the 
dogdays, the ground was frozen so hard at four inches beneath the sur- 
face, that they could scarcely drive in their tent-pegs. So keen wag 
the north-easterly wind, that ‘ the spray froze on the oars and rigging ; 
and out in the bay the ice lay smooth and solid, as in the depth of a 
suunless winter.”” Yet even here a few flowers cheered the eyes of the 
travellers, and enlivened the stubborn soil. On the Ist August, fur- 
ther progress by water being impracticable—they had gained but four 
miles on the four previous days—Mr. Simpson, with some of the men, 
continued the journey on foot, while Mr. Dease and the others remained 
in charge of the boats. The walking party, after two or three days’ 
travel, fell in a with a number of Esquimaux, from whom they hired 
an oomiak, family canoe, in which to pursue the lanes of open water 
occasionally visible close to the beach. On the 4th, after passing the 
mouth of a large, deep river, ‘‘ I saw,” says Mr. Simpson, “* with in- 
describable emotions Point Barrow stretching out to the northward, 
and enclosing Elson Bay, near the bottom of which we now were.” 
This, it will be remembered, was the farthest point attainable by the 
Blossom’s barge in 1826, an exploit commemorated by naming the bay 
after Lieutenant Elson, one of the officers in command. 

The party returned to the winter station on Great Bear Lake, and 
while there, received instructions to renew their search to the east- 
ward, and were infurmed of Sir G. Back’s expedition, with which they 
were if possible to communicate. They were descending the Copper- 
mine in June 1838 in pursuance of these instructions, when the stream 
was swollen by spring floods, and encumbered with floating ice, and, in 
shooting the numerous rapids, ‘* had to pull for their lives, to keep out 
of the suction of the precipices, along whose base the breakers raged and 
foamed with overwhelming fury. Shortly before noon, we came in sight 
of the Escape Rapid of Franklin; and a glance at the overhanging cliffs 
told us that there was no alternative but to run down with full cargo. 
In an instant,” continues Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ we were in the vortex ; and 
before we were aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated rock, 
which the boiling surge almost concealed. To clear it on the outside 
was no longer possible; our only chance of safety was to run between 
it and the lofty eastern cliff. The word was passed, and every breath 
was hushed, A stream which dashed down upon us over the brow of the 
precipice more than 100 feet in height, mingled with the spray that 
whirled upwards from the rapid, forming a terrific shower-bath. The 
pass was about eight feet wide, and the error of a single foot on either 
side would have been instant destruction. As, guided by Sinclair's 
consummate skill, the boat shot safely through those jaws of death, an 
involuntary cheer arose. Our next impulse was to turn round to view 
the fate of our comrades behind. They had profited by the peril we 
incurred, and kept without the treacherous rock in time.” 

They had navigated but a short distance along the coast when they 
were stopped by ice, and lingered many days at Boathaven in a state of 
utter hopelessness. The time for returning had arrived ere any real 








work had been accomplished. At length, on the 20th August, Mr. 
Simpson started with seven men for a ten days’ walk to the eastward, 
on the first of which they passed Point Turnagain, the limit of franklin’s 
survey in 1821. By the 23d they had toiled onwards to an elevated 
cape, rising from a sea beset with ice, and the land closing all round to 
the northwards: further progress seemed to be impossible. ‘* With 
bitter disappointment,” writes Mr. Simpson, “ I ascended the height, 
from whence a vast and splendid prospect burst suddenly upon me. 
The sea, as if transformed by enchantment, rolled its free waves at my 
feet, and beyond the reach of vision to the eastward. Islands of various 
shape and size overspread its surface; and the northern land termina- 
ted to the eye in a bold and lofty cape, bearing east-north-east, thirty 
or forty miles distant, while the continental coast trended away south- 
east. I stood, in fact, on a remarkable headland, at the eastern outlet 
of an ice-obstructed strait. On the extensive land to the northward I 
bestowed the name of our most gracious sovereign (Queen Victoria. Its 
eastern visible extremity I called Cape Pelly, in compliment to the gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” This was one of the rewards 
which compensate the adventurous explorer for seasons of peril and 
privation. . 

In 1839 they were more successful, and, favoured with mild weather 
and an open sea, they sailed through the narrow strait that separates 
Victoria Land from the main. Onthe 13th August they double: Point 
Ogle, the farthest point of Back’s journey in 1834; an event which ter- 
minated the long-pursued inquiry concerning the coast-line of the Amer- 
ican continent. The survey was now complete. A day or two later, 
the party, with flags flying, crossed to Montreal Island in Back s Es- 
tuary, where they discovered a deposit of provisions which Captain Back 
had left there five years previously. The pemmican was unfit for use ; 
but out of several pounds of chocolate, half decayed, the men contrived 
to pick sufficient to make a kettleful of acceptable drink in honour of 
the occasion. There were also a tin case and a few fish-hooks, of which, 
observes Mr. Simpson, ‘* Mr. Dease and | took possession, as memorials 
of our having breakfasted on the identical spot where the tent of our 
gallant, though less successful, precursor stood that very day five years 
before.” ‘ 

They had now obeyed their instructions to the letter ; the coast-line 
was determined, and connected with what was previously known to the 
eastward. It was time to think of returning, buta desire to ascertain 
if Boothia Felix might not form part of the continent on the opposite 
sile of the estuary led them onwards. By the 20th August they had 
sailed far enough to see the farther shore, with its capes, of the Gulf of 
Boothia, which runs down to within forty miles of Repulse Bay ; and 
they then turned back. On their return, they traced sixty miles of the 
south coast of Boothia, where at one time they were not more than ninety 
miles from the site of the magnetic pole as determined by Sir James Ross. 
A long extent of Victoria Land was also examined ; and on the 16th 
September they once more happily entered the Coppermine, after a boat 
voyage of more than 1600 miles, the longest ever performed in the Polar 
Sea. ; : 

Hitherto we have been occupied with the explorations on and around 
Northern America, and we now come to the history of those along the 
continent of Asia, the northern limit of which extends over a space of 145 
of longitude. The discovery and survey of this vast region is due en- 
tirely to the Russians ; for alchough other nations have attempted the 
passage, they penetrated no farther than the Karskoie Sea on the west, 
and Cape North on the east. The first knowledge of the countries which 
here bound the polar basin was, as in the case of the other continent, 
derived from private adventurers, who undertook journeys into tiose 
desolate tativedes in hopes of a profitable tride in furs, skins, and ivory. 
Russian traders, sailing from the White Sea and mouth of the Petchora, 
voyaged as far as Obi and the Iennissei ; their vessels, similar to those 
of early British navigators, were little better than shallops, — 18 
impossible not to be struck with the labours of those whose chief re- 
source was indomitable perseverance. 

The first endeavours under government authority were made about 
the year 1600; and trading stations were established at the mouths of 
most of the larger rivers, with the double view of exploration and of 





subjecting the natives to Russian authority. The Lena, [ana, Indigirka, 
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Alaseia, and Kolyma, were discovered before 1640, by parties sent under 
(oysack Jeaders to collect tribute, who at the same time fell in with the 
Tehuktches, aryl heard their reports of islands lying off the coast. The 
earliest attempt to sail to eastward of the Kolyma was made in 1646, 
and repeated in the two following years, with several small vessels, all 
of which were wrecked except one commanded by Deshneff, a govern- 
ment funetionary, whose name stands high among the early explorers. 
His grand object was to get round to the mouth of the Anadyr, on the 
eastern coast, to trade for sable skins ; and the summer of 1648 prov- 
ing favourable to navigation among the ice, he sailed along the shore 
and through the strait explored by Behring nearly « century later, and 
founded a settlement at the place to which he was bound—the Anadyr 
River. This is the only occasion on which such a voyage has been made ; 
and w Deshneff and his companions belongs the honour of having 
peen the first and sole navigators from the Aretic Sea to the Pacific, 
and of having proved, at a period much earlier than is commonly sup- 
sed, that the American and Asiatic continents are not united. 

Other expeditions followed ; the Bear Islands were seen ; and to ob- 
tain accurate particulars cuncerning them, the government of Siberia 
gent out two parties in 1711, who crossed the ice to the Likahoff Islands, 
und saw others yet farther to the north. Oa their return to the main- 
land, the leaders were murdered by the crews, who feared the hardships 
of further explorations. hus the work went on with varying fortune, 
the positions mostly ill-defined, as must be the case in the absence of 
accurate instruments, uatil 1734, the reign of the Empress Anne, when 
the Russian Admiralty fitted out three expeditions ** to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the northern coast of Siberia from the White Sea to Beh- 
ring’s Strait :” ** one, consisting of two vessels, was to sail from Arch- 
angel eastward to the mouth of the Obi ; another from the Obi to the 
lennissei. The third was to sail from the Lena, and consisted of two 
vessels, one of which wag to sail westward to the lennissei, and the other 
eastward, past the Kolyma, to Behring’s Strait.” 


Insurmountable impediments to navigation, reeall of commanders, | 


wintering in the rivers, overland journeys to St. Petersburgh, renewed 
attempts, scurvy, and shipwreck, comprise the history of these expedi- 
tions. One of the mates, in observations on the evmpass, makes the 
remark, *“* The variation of the needle was sv great, anlit was so un- 
steady, that 1am inclined to believe the magnet ceases to act in these 
high latitudes.” This fact is worthy of record, as bearing on phenomena 
which have susequextly been regarded with much attention. But, on 
the main question, the Russian Admiralty refused to receive the re- 
ports of impossible navigation : and, iu 1739, sent out another expedi- 
tion under Lieutenant Lapteff, who, by dint of perseverance in four 
successive voyages, did at last pass to the eastward of the Kolyma ; but 
here fields of ice extending far to the north, barred his further pro- 
ress. 
. Next in order come the voyages by Behring. This mariner, a Dane by 
birth, was employed in explorations by the Czar Peter. It was in1741 
that he sailed through the strait which has since borne his name, to 
examine the coast of Kamtchatka, which was then supposed to stretch 
away to the south, and join Japan. After being forty-four days at sea, 
he was wrecked on a small island, where he died in great misery, and 
but a small number of his crew survived to return to the mainland and 
tell the story of his fate. Schalaroff, a merchant of Yakutsk, was equally 
unfortunate. In 1760 this adventurer whose name is venerated through- 
out Siberia, determined on trying whether the passage eould or could 
not be accomplished, Ife persevered during three seasons in defiance 
of mutiny and hardships innumerable. He, too, was wrecked on the de- 
solate coast seventy miles east of Cape Chelagskoi, and, with his crew, 
died ofgtarvation. Three years later, Sergeant Andrejeff conducted a 
sledge expedition accrees the ice to the Bear Islands ; his reports, which 
were much exaggerated, led shortly afterwards to the accurate survey 
of this and the adjacent country. Cook’s exploration, which has been 
before referred to, produced another expedition on the part of the Rus- 
sians, which sailed from the Kolyma in 1787 under Captain Billings ; 
but the attempts made te navigate either to the east or the west were 
both defeated. Further efforts were made at intervals during the first 
quarter of the present century, some of them mainly to search for the 
northern continent, whose existence, far in the Polar Sea, had so often 
been the subjectof rumour. And last we come to the expeditions com- 
manded by Lieutenant Anjeu and Admiral von Wrangell, carried on al- 
so by means of dogs and sledges from the year 1820 to 1823 ; the latter 
taking the mouth of the Kolyma for his starting-point—the former the 
river ana. These undertakings were especially promoted by the Em- 
peror Alexander, and were eonducted with all the care and skill war- 
ranted by an advanced state of science and philosophy. They failed but 
in one particwlar—the discovery of the northern continent. How dili- 
gently and perseveringly this was searched for, is best proved by the 
narrative of perils endured, even to the risk of life, in the arduous en- 
terprise. Three times was the frozen surface of the sea traversed with- 
out leading to awy definit result ; on the fourth journey, in March 1823, 
Von Wrangell reached the latitude of 70° 51°, longitude 175°27' west— 
105 wersts in a direct line fromthe mainland. Soundings gavea depth 
of 224 fathoms ; the ice here was thin and weak. More than once the 
party had only been saved from breaking through by the speed at which 
the dogs travelled over it. In the distance a screen of dense blue va- 
pour—a certain indication of open water—was visible, on which the ad- 
miral remarks :— 

“‘ Notwithstanding this sure tcken of the impossibility of proceeding 
much farther, we continued to go due north for about nine wersts, when 
we arrived at the edge of an immense break in the ice, extending east 
and west farther than the eye could reach, and which at the narrowest 
part was more than a hundred and fifty fathoms across. . . . We climb- 
ed one of the loftiest iee-hills, when we obtained an extensive view to- 
wards the north, and whence we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean 
spread before our gaze. It was a fearful and magnificent, but to us a 
melancholy spectacle. Fragments of ice of enormous size floated on the 
surface of the agitated ocean, and were thrown by the waves with aw 
ful violence against the edge of the ice-field on the farther side of the 
channel before us. The collisions were so tremendous, that large mas- 
ses were every instant broken away ; and it was evident that the por- 
tion of ice which stil! divided the channel from the open ocean would 
soon be completely destroyed. Had we attempted to have ferried our- 
selves across upon one of the floating pieces of ice, we should not have 
found firm footing upon our arrival. Even on our own side, fresh lanes 
of water were continually forming, and extending in every directionin 
the field of ice behind us. Witha painful feeling of the impossibility of 
overcoming the obstacles which nature opposed to us, our last hope 
vanished of discovering the land, which we yet believed to exist. We 
saw ourselves compelled to renounce the object for which we had striven 
through three years of hardships, toil, and danger. We haddone what 
duty and honour demanded : further attempts would have been abso- 
lutely hopeless, and I decided to return.” 

On returning from this extreme limit of their adventurous journey, 
the party were placed in a situation of extreme risk. ‘* We had hardly 
proceeded one werst,” writes M. von Wrangell,‘* when we found oursel- 
Ves in a fresh labyrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed us in on every 
side. Agall the floating pieces around us were smaller than the one on 

which we stood, which was seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw 
many certain indications ofan approaching storm, I thought it better 
to remain on the larger mass, which offered us somewhat more security ; 
and thus we waited quietly whatever Providence should decree. Dark 
clouds now rose from the west and the whole atmosphere became filled, 
With a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly sprung up from the west 
and increased in less than half an hour to a storm. Every moment huge 
masses of ice around us were dashed against each other, and broken in- 
toathousand fragments. Our little party remained fast on our ice- 
island, which was tossed to and fro by the waves. We gazed in most 
Painful inactivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting every 
moment to be swallowed up. We had been three long hours in this 
position, and still the mass of ice beneath us held together, when sud- 
denly it was caught by the storm, and hurled against a large field of 
ice. The crash was terrific, and the mass beneath us was shattered in- 
to fragments. At that dreadful moment, when escape seemed impos- 
Sible, the impulse of self-preservation implanted in every living being , 
saved us, Instinctively we all sprang at once on the sledges, and urged | 
the dogs to their full speed. 1 hey flew across the yielding fragments | 
to the field on which we had been stranded, and safely reached a part 
of it of firmer character, on which were several chummocks, and where 
the dogs immediately ceased running, conscious, apparently, that the 


| ‘* gazed long and earnestly on the horizon, in hopes, as the atmosphere 
| Was clear, of discerning some appearance of the northern land,” they 
| ** could see nothing of it.” 
| After Back’s last fruitless voyage in the 7'’error, no further steps to 
| wards discovering the north-west passage were made by the British 
| government for seven years. Still, in certain quarters the desire to 
| Settle the long-agitated question prevailed as strongly as ever: one 
final etfort, it was thought, should be made to traverse the Polar Sea 
| from its eastern to its western mouth, and many scientific, as well as 
other considerations, were urged in its favour. The expedition now ab- 
sent under Sir John Franklin s command was at length determined on : 
the ships selected—the Hrebus and Terror—were those in which Sir 
| James Ross had so successfully navigated the antarctic seas; and to 
render them more efficient each was fitted with a small steam-engine. 
The route prescribed by official instructions was the track taken by 
Parry in his first and most fortunate voyage; to push directly west- 
ward from Melville Island to Behring’s Strait, without deviation to the 
north or south unless appearances were decidedly in favour of such a 
departure; and in the event of reaching the Pacific, Sir John was to 
retresh and refit at the Sandwich Islands, and return to England by 
way of Cape Horn. The two ships were provided with ample stores 
for three years; patent fuel instead of coals for economy of stowage ; 
everything, in short, that could promote health, comfort, or the cause 
of science. They sailed in May 1845, the T’errur being commanded by 
Captain Crozicr ; since which time, with the exception of letters re- 
ceived a few weeks afterwards from some of the officers, and of their 
having been seen by the Lancaster Sound whalers, nothing whatever 
has been heard of them. 

In 1847 it was felt that some effort should be made to ascertain the 
fate of the one hundred and thirty-eight individuals embarked in the 
j missing vessels, who might be imprisoned in the ice, awaiting relief and 
rescue; and in “ay, 1848 Sir James Ross, with Captain Bird as second 
in command, sailed in the Hnaterprise and Investigator, provisioned for 
three years, with orders to make for Barrow’s Strait, and as much 
farther westward as might be practicable, with such examination of 
the coast and inlets as might lead to the discovery of Franklin. The 
complete equipment of this expedition, and the character of its com- 
mander, excited high hopes of its success, and great was the disap- 
pointment when it returned in November 1849 without the slightest 
intelligence of those whose fate had become a subject of deep anxiety. 
The ships had wintered at Leopold Harbour on the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Boothia or North Somerset, but with the exception of a sus- 
vey ofa previously unexplored portion of the north-western coast of 
the same land, no reslt of importance was obtained. Illness prevailed 
among the crews to a greater extent than had been previously experi- 
enced, the seasons were uncongenial, and the ice intractable—circum- 
stances all concurring to render the undertaking abortive. A vessel, 
the \Vurth Star, was despatched in 1849,as had been arranged, with 
supplies of provisions, to enable Ross to continue his researches. Her 
captain was instructed to avoid passing 2 winter in the ice; but not 
having returned, the probability is that he ventured too far to escape 
being trozen in. 

Two other expeditions were despatched also in 1848, with the same 
object—the relief of Franklin. Sir John Richardson, with willing zeal 
came forward once more to assist in the search for his long absent 
friend ; and with Dr. Rae—who had been successfully employed in sur- 
veying the north-eastern coast for the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1846- 
7—he descended the Mackenzie River to the Polar Sea; but no trace of 
the missing ships rewarded his exertions. 

Meantime the brig P/over, Commander Moore had been sent round to 
Behring’s Strait, there, in company with the Hera/d surveying-ship, to 
make such advances and explorations among the ice as would best pro- 
mote the object of discovering the Erebus and Terror. The result was 
equally unsatisfactory with that of the expeditions above mentioned. 
Portions of the coast previously surveyed by Beechey were again visit- 
ed; Lieutenant Pullen was sent with a canoe party from Point Barrow 
to the Mackenzie, to reach the Iludson’s Bay Company’s forts on that 
river; a small group of islands was discovered and taken possession of, 
from which, as Captain Kellett of the Herald reports, lofty summits 
were visible in the distance. He considers it as ‘* more than probable 
that the peaks we saw are a continuation of the range of mountains 
seen by the natives off Cape Jakan (coast of Asia), mentioned by Wran- 
gell in his Polar voyages.” 

Thus the fate of the missing expedition remained as uncertain as 
ever; and we have now only to mention briefly the various attempts 
that are at present (April 1850) in progress fow ascertaining it. Cap- 
tains Collinson and Maclure are on their way to Behring’s Strait in the 
Enterprise and Investigator ; they sailed on the 20th January last; 
De. Rae under the auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is exploring 
overland in the direction of Melville Island: four vessels, the Resolute 
and Assistance and the Pioneer and Intrepid steamers, now being fitted 
out at Woolwich, are to sail in May, under command of Captain Austin, 
to renew the search left incomplete by Sir James Ross : Captain Penny, 
a whaler is to explore Wellington Channel with two other ships: Sir 
John Ross is making preparations to co-operate in the same general 
service ; rewards of £20,000 and £10,000 are offered by government 
for efficient relief to the Franklin expedition, or information concerning 
it; and lastly, two or three schooners, equipped by private subscrip- 
tion, are to go out from New York to unite in the work. 


Here our brief history of arctic explorations terminates. The results 
hitherto obtained from them—the extension of whaling grounds apart 
—are, as will have been remarked, altogether different from those of a 
pecuniary nature. Tie astronomer, the geographer, the physicist, the 
naturalist, the chemist, and science at large, have acquired facts 
through their means which could have been gained in no other way. 
The cost has been great, but the consequences will be permanent; and 
the record of enterprising hardihood, physical endurance, and steady 
perseverance displayed in overcoming elements the most adverse, will 
long remain amoung the worthiest memorials of human enterprise. 


—_————.——_—— 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Proposep Synop oF PreLATEs—THE Bisuop or Lonpon’s PLan 
Resecrep spy tHe Hovsr or Lornps.—The debate which ended at a 
late hour yesterday morning in the rejection by a large majority of the 
Bishop of Lonvon’s bill for the reference of questions of doctrine to a 
synod of prelates, was sustained on both sides with an earnestness and 
fire which showed how nearly these questions have affected the weight- 
iest political institutions of this country, and how deeply they have 
stirred the consciences of men. We see, however, reason to regret the 
tone assumed by some members of the Government on this and similar 
occasions towards the Church, and the tone in which the more ardent 
and eloquent prelates of that Church have responded to the language 
and acts of the Government. The conflict between these spiritual and 
temporal powers is, indeed, as old as Christianity itself, and it must 
exist whenever the form of government is not a pure theocracy ; but it 
has been the peculiar blessing of the Church of England, except in two 
or three of the darkest moments of our history, that her union with the 
State has been a willing, an honourable, and a loyal union ; and what- 
ever tends to weaken that tie, whether it be what the Bishop of Lonvon 
termed the pretensions of spiritual oppression on the one hand, or the 
stern and unbending rigour of secular authority on the other, tends 
alzo to impair and distress that great and sacred community of the na- 
tion, which has no enemies to fear so powerful and so malignant as the 
passions which have sprung to life within its own bosom. With this 
view, and with this conviction, we have rested our opposition to the 
proposal recently make by the Bishop of London in the name of a large 
proportion of his right rev. brethren on no other ground than the sta- 
bility, the welfare, and the peace of the Church itself. The prerogative 
of the Crown, on which Lord Lansdowne laid great stress, is @ prero- 
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gative which exists with reference to these particular subjects, not so 
much for the honour and dignity of the monarchy as for the benefit of 
the Church itself; for it is that prerogative which represents the pro- 
tection, the terms of agreement, and the rights of property which the 
law has established in and for the Church. ‘to withdraw the Church 
from that close connexion with the law is to dissolve the bond which 


; gives her the national importance she ought to enjoy ; but to attempt 


to set the Church above law, even in matters of doctrine, which, be it 


danger was past. We were saved: we joyfully embraced each other, remembered, the law of England has itself defined, is to enter upon a 
and united in thanks to God for our preservation from such imminent | course of policy leading to the most fatal consequences. The Bishop of 
peril.” | Oxford’s eloquent and impassioned speech would suffice to show, if 


Morethan once during this trip the party heard from the Tchuktches | 
that land could be seen far away inthenorthern seas. ‘“ There was 2| 


other proof were wanting, what the law of the Church would become 
if it were administered under the direction and government of the prin- 


part of the coast,” so said a chief, “ where, from some cliffs near the | ciples he laiddown; that is, not with express and exclusive reference 
mouth of a river, one might in a clear summer day desery snow-covered | to the written standards of the Church of England, but by the inter- 


mountains at a great distance to the north ; but that in winter it was 
impossible so see so far.” The part of the coast alluded to was Cape 
Jakan, which the explorers afterwards visited ; but although they 


pretation of what a Wilberforce or a Philpotts may conceive to be the 
oatholic truth committed to their charge by their Divine Head. In 


, Cther words, they claim the right not only of passing an exclusive final 


| judgment on points of doctrine, to be binding even on the judges of ap! 
peal and on the Crown itself, but this judgment is apparen ty to rest 
on nothing more distinct and certain than their personal opinions ef 
Catholic truth. If that truth be so absolute and so certain on all 
| points, as it undoubtedly is on some, it would at least be no unfair or 
| intolerable condition that unanimity should be required of the tribunal 
called upon to judge of snch matters theologically, and that no opinion 
should be deemed heretical on which a difference of judgment could oe- 
cur amongst the members of the episcopate itself. For, if it were oth- 
erwise, the decision of the majority would literally condemn not only 
the opinion of the alleged heretic, but that of their own dissentient 
brethren, The criminal law of England requires that degree of cer- 
tainty which the unanimity of 12 men implies to sanction the punish- 
ment of the meanest offender; it would not surely be too much to re- 
quire an equal degree of certainty before a di8puted point of doctrine 
was held to operate as an exclusion from the offices and emoluments of 
the Church. For it is evident that a division of opinion among the 
prelates themselves would only sanction the divergency it was intended 
to condemn, and widen the breach it was intended to heal. 

Lord Stanley in supporting the second reading of this bill did so on 
the ground that he thought it desirable to show a due dcference to the 
authority of the Church on doctrinal questions. though he was prepared 
to modify the bill itself, and especially todoaway with the clause which 
was to make the decision of the episcopal synod binding and conclusive 
on the Judicial Committee. But on this point we discover an approxi- 
mation to consent between the promoters and the opponents of this par- 
ticular measure. It is not contended by the Government, or by the legal 
authorities, that the decision of questions of doctrine in ecclesiastical 
causes, when such questions arise, is to be left exclusively to laymen 
an to lawyers. For on the late occasion the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council was assisted by the three prelates highest in rank, and 
Lord Lansdowne intimated his willingness to make all prelates, being 
Privy Councillors, members of the court of appeal for these causes. But 
the objection taken, as we think, withirrefragable validity to this mea- 
sure, applies to the creation of a board of heresy, exclusively composed 
of ecclesiastics, yet binding, by its decision, the authority of the law 
itself. Lord Stanley, more moderate in his views, would assimilate the 
position of the bishops, on such questions, to that of the judges, when 
tieir opinion is required by the House of Lords on a point of law. But, 
with the mere difference of numbers, that was precisely the position 
occupied by the Archbishops and the Bishop of London at the Privy 
Council on Mr. Gorham’s case. ‘The principle of a certain participation 
of the leading dignitaries of the Caurch in the judicial determination of 
such questions is therefore already conceded on all hands, and we hold 
it to be most fit and constitutional that the ecclesiastical and legal ad- 
visers of the Crown should be united in the consideration of them. 

Unhappily the present state—the‘‘ distempered state,” as Lord Lans- 
downe not unjustly termed it—of the minds of many earnest Chureh- 
men renders them unable to perceive that the real strength of their 
case lies in moderation, and that the most fatal blow to the authority 
and the sacred institution they defend would be to yield to all their 
rash demands. But ofall the forms which can be assumed by presump- 
tion and by prejudice in such times of excitement, none are so fatal ag 
those impulses which openly drive men to throw off their most sacred 
obligations, to forsake the Church herself when she needs the most faith- 
ful and considerate service, and to crown the violence of a bigot by the 
guilt of an apostate. We are told that there are men of no undistin- 
guished names in the ranks of our English Churchmen whose ardour for the 
principle of infallible authority and spiritual independence is driving 
them to transfer their homage to the Vatican, and who are so ill-content- 
ed with the ecclesiastical polity and Christian doctrine established for 
three glorious centuries in this our native land, that they can abjure 
our tenets and our liberties for the spiritual bondage of an Italian Pon- 
tiff. If it be so, however we may lament their fall, we hold it to be in- 
finitely less perilous that the stray sheepof the Church of England 
should wander back to Rome, than that the policy of Rome, or, in other 
words, the uncontrolied ascendancy of spiritual power, should assert 
its arrogant dominion within the Church of England. Let us, as the 
Bishop of Oxford demanded, deal largely and generously with the Chureh; 
but let her deal no less largely with the nation. We acknowledge 
her rights, we respect her office-bearers, we stand by her traditions, 
but we refuse to narrow her creeds and her articles tu suit the partic- 
ular views of any section of her members; we resist the proposal which 
would place the personal interpretation of her doctrines by the bishops 
for the time being above the law itself; and we maintain that com- 
promise or fusion between Catholic doctrine and the broad principles of 
the Reformation, to which, under Heaven, the Church of England owes 
a purity of faith unknown to Rome, and a stability of government un- 
known to any other church in Protestant Europe or amongst the dis- 
dordant sectaries of the western hemisphere.— Z'imes, June 5. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S “ TEMPEST” AS AN OPERA. 


** La Tempesta,” given for the first time on Saturday, forms a new 
epoch in lyrical art. Since the days of the great imp resario Barbaja, 








when composers and artists of genius were as numerous us they are now 
rare, the lyrical stage has yearly become more needy in its repertoire. 
With the exception of that extravagant composer, Verdi, the Italiam 
maestri have disappeared. On account of the extreme rarity of a com- 
plete ‘roupe of first-rate talent, and of the necessity of concealing vocal 
mediocrity, and in consequence of the tendency of an age in real life, 
itself become essentially dramatic, increased plot, action, and intensity 
of interest have been required ;so that Da Ponte or Metastasio him- 
self would not satisfy the exigencesin the present day of audiences im 
great European capitals; and Rossini would expose himself to a very 
critical measure of sibillation if he were to give us another opera with 
a libretto like those with which he achieved some of the greatest of his 
first successes. In spite of these circumstances, and of England being the 
country in all the world that spends most money on lyrical music, no 
effurt for at least a quarter of a century was mude to obtain an opera 
expressly composed for the peculiarities of a ¢roupe, by a dramatist 
joined to a composer of eminence. Mr. Lumley made the first attempt 
in this direction. But Verdi, the only Italian composer leit, had already 
exhausted the melody that characterises ‘* Nabuco” and “ Ernani ;” 
and it is difficult to @ecide what is most condemnable in ** | Masnadieri,” 
the music or the libretto. In the immense success of the second effort 
made at Her Majesty’s Theatre there is nothing to excite surprise. The 
most rising composer of the day, the greatest librettist as well as dra- 
matist of the age, have written an opera expressly for such performers 
as Sontag, Parodi, Giuliani, Baucardé, Coletti, and Lablache ; the smal- 
ler parts are executed by artists of merit ; and the spiriting of Carlotta 
Grisi, with aselect bevy of danseuses, isinterwoven like a thread of 
gold with the whole tissue of the opera, If to this be added the asso- 
ciation with Shakspeare, the dexterous introduction of English melody 
awakening still further national predilection, and that the authors 
themselves have been personally, and most laboriously and sedulously, 
for the last month, superintending the production of this opera, the 
fortunes, present or to come, of this noble work cannot astonish. 
Having marked the position this opera assumes in lyrical annals, and 
having previously given, last week, the plot, we shall as briefly as pos- 
sible state in what form the successive scenes and morceaur presented 
themselves on the night of performance. One of the essential differ- 
ences betwixt Shakspeare’s and Seribe’s plot is, that the English ‘* Tem- 
pest” (except in a passing description) is without a tempest—a most 
important subject for a composer to treat. ‘The tempest 1D. the opera 
forms the prologue. First comes an introduction: 4 pranissumo pas- 
sage represents the hushed whispers of the winds, the luil of the ele- 
ments previous to a tempest ; the wind instruments, whose sounds swell 
out and then almost die away, exquisitely describe the fitful state of 
the elements; during which the curtain rises. Avng 4/fonso and An- 
tonio are seen sleeping in a tent on the deck of a ship; their dreams 
are troubled. A chorus of avenging invisible spirits, as In an ancient 
Greek tragedy, is heard threatening the vengeance of Heaven for the 
cruelty of the Princes to Prosprro. Ariel, under whose commands the 
moral lesson is administered, appears with her attendant spirits, bear- 
ing torches, and infuses new elements of terror in the dreams of the 
guilty King and usurping Duke. At her call, the winds rise, the ship 
is tossed by the violence ot wind and wave; the Princes wake—their 
followers and the crew rush out in dismay from their cabins, and ex- 
press their terror in a magnificent clashing chorus of dramatic feeling, 
colouring, and action. They then fall on their knees, and sing a soft- 
toned prayer on the appropriately chosen model of the Sicilian preg- 
hiere ; it offers a charming contrast to the previous chorus. The anger 
of Heaven appears for a time to be calmed by this prayer: but soon 
the raging of the elements is renewed; the music, vocal and instru- 
mental, expresses despair—the waves sweep the decks—the ship is en- 
guiphed, and the curtain falls. This prologue lasts twenty minutes. 
The first act opens with the sports of the winged elves before the 
cavern-abode of Prospero, which, above all, when 4riel appears in th 
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distance, forms a tableau of real enchantment. Carlotta Grisi makes 
her entrée, so lightly tripping to the tune of ‘* Where the bee sucks, 
that she appears to be using her wings, and not her feet: the national 
English song, most splendidly orchestrated and varied, wound up the 
delight of the audience to enthusiasm. Then oceurs the aria d’entrata 
of Miranda (Sontag) ; it is a romanza of beautiful simplicity, as suited 
to the character, with the addition of certain passages also fitted to dis- 
lay the charming execution of the vocalist. Prospero (Coletti) joins 
his daughter ; he calls Caliban (Lablache), the Quasimodo and the hero 
of this opera, and a trio follows, in which the brute vengeance of the 
hag’s son, the towering indignation of Prospero, and the sweet concili- 
atory spirit of Miranda, are most admirably represented, and with the 
utmost dramatic feeling. Prospero then dismisses Caliban to his ser- 
vile duties, Miranda to repose within the cave, and summons forth 
Ariel to give account of what she has done with the ship, the passen- 
gers, and the crew. Some words which here he addresses to Ariel, 
show how ingeniously M. Scribe has rendered consistent the employ- 
ment of Carlotta Grisi, in person so apt a representative of “ the doli- 
cate Jriel,” “ thedainty sprite.” The Ariel of the * 'Tempesta” is sup- 
posed to have been deprived of speech by the sorceress Sycorar— 
Gentle Ariel, 

Beloved and faithful sprite. 

To whom Heaven has denied the gift of speech, 

But giv’n thee, in its place, 

A grace that speaks, 

A gesture that depicts, 

All thou would’ st utter— 
as Prospero eloquently discourses to his ‘‘ minister of grace.” 

With the seventh scene of this act appears Fernando, led on to the 
abode of Miranda by a chorus of invisible spirits—a chorus of which 
Mdme. Giuliani, behind the scenes, sings a strofa with a spirit worthy 
of an accomplished artiste. Fernando’s first aria (sung with most me- 
lodious tone and pathos), ‘‘ Mal tu lusingha un misero,” is an exqui- 
site ballad, destined for the delectation of amateurs, and will, doubtless, 
be doomed to the use of peripathetic musicians, and perpetuated by 
grinders of street organs. It is almost immediately followed, on the 
entrance of Miranda, by a duet, *‘ Per te mi parabbero,” which ends 
the first act ; and in which the firm, melodious tones of the tenor hold 
the motivo, whilst the soprano is allowed to disport herself in floriture, 
such us those in which Mdme. Sontag has no equal. 

With the second act, the interest, both musical as well as dramatic, 
increases tenfold. Here the artistic magnificence of this opera in all 
respects is demonstrated to the most ordinary observer’s comprehen- 
sion. Caliban, wandering near the rock where Sycoraz is imprisoned, 
is told by his mother where three flowers grow, each of which will af- 
ford him the accomplishment of a wish. Caliban’s triumph first over 
Ariel, whom he imprisons in a tree, and next over Miranda, the object 
of his brutal love, affords the composer and Lablache the opportunity 
of displaying all the treasures of their respective arts. Lablache’s in- 
terpretation of the character of Caliban, in this second aét,eexceeds 
all praise; he has realized all Shakspeare dreamt off, and makes the 
spectators feel astonished they could endure for an instant the wretch- 
ed-singing Calibans of the English stage. Sontag, representing Mi- 
randa, indignant innocence in the power of brute force, displays like- 
wise the most delicate traits of dramatic feeling. The struggle of con- 
tending passions expressed by composer and vocalist, in the duet, scene 
III., ** Pure mi scuota,” is truly beyond all ordinary commendation. 
The delight of the audience was still further increased in the next scene, 
where Ca/idan, carrying away Miranda, encounters the crew of the 
ship. At the beginning of this scene, Parodi, in the costume of a young 
mariner, sings  brindisi ‘‘ Nostr’omo il mozzo” with something of a 
Spanish turn of song, accompanied by the chorus, which presents this 
great vocalist in a new point of view, and will unquestionably add to 
her fame ; grace, ease, sprightliness, and energy she displays in turn, 
and the encore is instantaneous and enthusiastic. Afterwards, when 
Caliban drinks, and his voice and his motions are contrasted with the 
laughter of the crew, and the despairing tones of Miranda, a still 
more admirable performance takes place. Caliban’s drunken song, 
“Se tutto giba,”’ witha broken curious rhythm, to which he dances, fills 
up to an overflow the measure of the audience’s delight. The motion- 
less lethargy with which Miranda, as she retires, strikes, by means of the 
talisman she has purloined, this assemblage of eccentric dancers as the 
curtain falls, makes this second act finish with a dramatic effect worthy 
of its conception. 

The third act, though inferior to the second, contains some very re- 
markable morceaux. At the rise of the curtain, 4//onso and Anionio 
are discovered, overwhelmed with fatigue and anxiety: .4/fonso fear- 

ing that Ferdinand has been unable to escape from the wreck ; nto- 
nio fears for his own existence. Both are tormented by remorse. These 
various sentiments are well expressed in the dua ‘‘ Non é reposo,” 
which was sung in a very creditable manner by Messrs. Lorenzo and F. 
Lablache. At its conclusion Prospero enters, and, in the fine trio 
which ensues, reproaches them with their crime. Coletti acquitted 
himself, as a consummate artiste that he is, of that part of it which fell 
to his share, and displayed, in his acting more energy and feeling than 
even his wont. Prospero then discloses who he is, and grants forgive- 
ness to his two enemies. /rie/ not appearing at his call, by his supe- 
rior power he releases her from her prison, when he learns from the 
spirit, whose pantomime is most expressive and graceful, the abduction 
of Miranda, After vowing vengeance, they all depart. They are 
scarcely out of sight when Miranda appears, and in a recitative, re- 

lete with pathos, describes the passion Ferdinand has awakened in 

er. She expresses her dread that it should be a spell the young stran- 
ger may have cast upon her. Sycorax, whose rock is close by, imme- 

iately takes advantage of her error, and feigning to be one of Pros- 
pero’s invisible messengers, urges her to put to death the impostor who 
has designs upon her father’s life and her own. She rushes into the 
cell, where Ferdinand is seen asleep; she looks at him, and in an aria, 
** Questa fronte,” in which the composer has admirably blended her 
love for her father, and the reluctance she has to obey his cruel orders, 
nerves herself to strike the fatal blow. She is about to strike, when 
Ferdinand wakes, and, in the duo which follows, Miranda acquaints 
him with the barbarous advice she has received, whilst the young 
Prince expresses his readiness to receive death at her hands. At this 
moment, the mutineers, under the conduct of Caliban, who have awak- 
ened from the magic trance, advance, and, instead of immolating the 
two lovers, as Caliban wishes, fallat thefeet of the Prince. Prospero, 
Alfonso, and Antonio supervene, and Miranda then expresses her de- 
light in variations in the style of those of Rode, which were app!auded 
from every part of the house. The scene then changes, and discovers 
one of the most beautiful specimens of scene-painting that can be ima- 
gined. A gorgeous vessel under full sail is seen advancing to the 
shore, while the chorus sang once more the tune of ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks’’—a most happy idea of the composer's, who deserves no less 
— for the manner in which it was introduced than for the admir- 

le relief given to it by the instrumentation. At the close of this mag- 
nificent display, the curtain falls as the vessel reaches the shore ; when 
artistes, composer, author, conductor, and impresario, were all called 
forward to receive the reward of their exertions so well deserved. Such 
a truly artistic work has seldom been seen on any stage; it is full of 
charming contrasts, employs every resource of modern art, and is free 
from all that is meretricious, glaring, and noisy. It was repeated on 
Tuesday and Thursday with increased effect.—London /Vews, June 15. 


—_—— _— — 
THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


CamprivGe, June 4.—His Royal Highness the Chancellor having 
been graciously pleased to address a letter to the Vice-Chancellor on 
the subject of the proposed Royal Commission, the Vice-Chancellor 
called a special congregation this morning, in order to read the said let- 
ter tothe Senate. The congregation was holden accordingly at eleven 
o'clock, and the letter, of which the following is a copy, was read by 
the Vice-Chancellor :— 

“My dear Vice-Chancellor,—You have represented to me that it 
would be of importance to the University to be made acquainted with 
my opinions and views as to the line of conduct which the University 
should pursue respecting the proposed Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
particularly as the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has stated his opinion in the House of Lords. 

‘“* [ have toexpress my grateful sense of the confidence which the au- 
thorities of the University have at all times shown me, and of the readi- 
ness with which they have attended to any suggestions of mine, and I 
can bear testimony since my connexion with them to the zeal and indus- 
try with which they have laboured in the direction of reform and im- 
provement in the system of education and studies. You are already 
aware that I did not know of the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to advise the issue of a Royal Commission in time, before Lord 
John Russell’s speech in the House of Commons, to be able to com- 
municate with the University, or to express any opinion on the pro- 














posed course. I have since felt that it was not unnatural on the part 
of the University to look with apprehension at the proposed measure, 
as affording a means to those who may be ill-disposed towards those 
venerable institutions to vent their hostility against them, and also to 
regard it as @ proof of want of confidence in their ability or inclination 
to carry out usefal reforms, which would be doubly painful to them at 
a moment when they must be conscious of having least deserved such a 
reproach, 2A , 

‘* T am glad, however, to find, upon further communication with the 
Government, that nothing could be further from their intention than 
to cast such a slur upon the University, and they are anxious to show 
their desire not to expose the University to needless hostility by the 
selection of persons who are to compose the Royal Commissions. 

« Although I had hoped that the University would have been allowed 
to go on in their course of self improvement without any extraneous in- 
terference, now that I find the Government irrevocably pledged to the 
issue of the Commission, I would recommend the authorities of the Un- 
iversity not to meet it with opposition, but rather to take it as the ex- 
pression on the part of the Crown and the Parliament of a natural de- 
sire to be accurately informed upon the present state of institutions so 
closely connected with, and of such vital importance to, the best in- 
terests of the nation ; and to take a pride in showing to those who have 
indulged in attacks aganst them that they have conscientiously and zea- 
lously fulfilled the great task intrusted to them. mo 

« Any hostility or opposition on the part of the University could not 
prevent the issue of the Commission by the present Government, and 
while it might add strength to the accusations of their enemies, would 
only lead to the result of the inquiry remaining incomplete, and as based 
upon one-sided evidence, probably injurious to the Universities them- 
selves. ‘* Believe me always yours truly, 

** Osborne May 27. ** ALBERT, CU.” 

—_——< = —— 
GOSSIP FROM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


7th June, 1850. 

University Rerornm.—The Committee appointed to enquire res- 
pecting, and report upon our Universities, will overcome all the opposi- 
tion raised against it at Oxfurd and Cambridge, and proceed with its 
labours. There is one part of our University system of which the evil 
tendency cannot be disputed; I mean the factitious distinctions as- 
signed to birth and wealth—the tufts, laced gowns, and so on, which 
are a disgrace to places where learning and merit should be supreme. 
Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to some of your readers to know 
more particularly in what the distinctions I allude to consist, and I 
will therefore state that in both our principal Universities, there is a 
class of undergraduates, who are called Fellow Commoners at Cam- 
bridge and Gentlemen Commoners at Oxford, and these are distin- 
guisned from the rest of the students by circumstances of dress, and by 
more exalted seats both in hall and chapel. The young men so distin- 
guished belong always to families remarkable for high birth or great 
wealth. The original ground of the distinction is, however, birth or 
rauk ; for differences of names, dress, &c., exist among these fellow 
Commoners and gentlemen-Vommoners themselves, according as they 
are young men of family or not. The young men of wealth are led to 
desire the distinctions in question, in order to be brought into close 
communion with those of high birth, and so form, for life, what is called 
an aristocratical connexion. At Cambridge, Peers and eldest sons 
enter as 20b/emen, and consequently are allowed to disport themselves, 
even on ordinary occasions, in long, flowing, black silk gowns, and on 
great days in purple and gold; and be it further remarked, that in 
hall and chapel they take precedence of a// the College authorities, 
save only the Master or head of the college. Peers’ younger sons, or 
even Baronets, may enter as noblemen also, but as the expenses of so 
doing are extravagantly great, they prefer the distinction, which al- 
though smaller than the other is still a distinction, of entering as 
Hat-fellow Commoners, that is they may wear a hatin lieu of a cap, 
tezgether with the fellow Commoners’ gown, while the richer men, whose 
sole recommendation is wealth, although allowed to wear laced gowns, 
must wear a cap: to sweeten the obligation they are allowed to adorn 
this with a silver or even a gold tassel! At Oxford there is, moreover, 
a tuft allowed to noblemen, and denied to plebeians—unde nomen, *‘ tuft- 
hunter.” Beyond these differences in the outward adornments, there is 
the privilege granted to Peers’ sons, all who can trace Royal descent, 
Baronets, and Knights of the ‘‘ honorary degree,” which enables them 
to become Masters of Arts after having kept nine terms. while every 
one else must keep his twelve terms before he can take even his 
Bachelor's degree, and must wait nearly three years and a half more 
before he can attain tg the full distinction of master. Other matters 
might be mentioned, but this will suffice to show that in these demo- 
cratic days alterations in the ‘‘seats of learning” will probably be 
effected. 

KNOWLEDGE NoT ALWAys UszeruL.—So much trouble is now taken 
to shew people the way not to be naughty, that it has in certain cases 
put it into their heads to beso. In one instance of a criminal, with 
who m I had to do, this was so. When the great William Pitt was min- 
ister, a bill was passed for the prevention of smuggling, prohibiting 
boats of a certain leugth of keel, breadth of beam, draught of water, Xc. 
The model prohibited was so good a model, that all smugglers at once 
adopted it, and had their craft constructed in the French Ports, pre- 
cisely according to the measures prohibited by the statute; and the 
Deal boatmen used to say that they ‘‘ never knew how to build a boat 
for smuggling, till Billy Pitt taught them the way.’ The long and 
certainty interesting articles in the Murning Chronicle have had the 
effect of making a free trade of many of the peculiar and strange modes 
of life :escribed in so detailed a manner by the writer. 

THe VAuve or A Name.—Landseer’s picture of the Duke of Wel- 
lingten and the Marchioness of Douro on the field of Waterloo, now in 
the Royal Academy, has been bought by a Pall Mall engraver for 3000 
guineas. So there is something in a name, in spite of Shakspeare’s dic- 
tum to the contrary ; for the painting in question is certainly not one 
of Landseer’s best, nor even one of the best in this year’s exhibition. 
It is deficient in sentiment and imagination. 

Law Rerorm.—A regular reform of our law is still going on, to the 
confusion of those who believe implicitly in the wisdom of our ancestors. 
The whole system will be made more plain, expeditious, cheap, and 
straightforward. The English law is made up of fictions, which are no 
doubt, often, though in an odd way, subservient to the rules of Justice. 
One of the most monstrous fictions is that, in cases of seduction, the pa- 
rent of the victim must sue the offending party for the loss of the ser- 
vices of his child, and juries give large verdicts in cases in which a fa- 
ther notonly receives no services from a daughter, but would gladly 
pay a heavy sum to be freed from her maintenance. In fact the jury 
consider themselves bound to extort from the seducer something like 
a provision for his victim. In a recent case the plaintiff placed his 
daughter with the defendant’s wife as an apprentice to the business of a 
millirer, and paid with her £25 a year. The defendant, who was par- 
ticularly bound to take care of the morals of the girl, sent her home 
enceinte. In such a case one would think some redress was to be had. 
No; the letter of the law ta ms over the spirit. The plaintiff had 
parted with the services of his daughter, and could not sue for the loss 
of that to which he had no claim! 

Exn1piTions.—The weather has been brilliant this week for all the 
exhibitions of pictures, flowers, and gay dresses. that usually come off 
at this season of the year. The show at the Botanic Gardens in the 
Regent's Park, last Saturday, was the best of the kind I ever saw; the 
subject matter was American plants, viz: rhododendrons, kalmias, and 
azalias, which are artistically arranged under a tent, shading them 
from the sun and rain, so that they display their beauties in undisturbed 
and undiminished glory. Even gayer than the show of flowers was that 
of new dresses ; for the meeting on the Ist June is a sort of « Long- 
champs,” an opportunity of producing and settling the fashions for the 
season. 

But the novelty in the way of sights is the renowned hippopotamus, 
to bring which quadruped to England so much time, labour, ard money 
have been expended. The great merit of the creature is that he is the 
first of his kind ever brought alive to Europe: so say the gossips, and 
newspapers, although I tind mention of one having been killed in the 
games at the Coliseum at Rome, during the reign of the Emperor Com- 
modus He is sufficiently ugly, and appears to be a living mass of 
strength ; his mouth and the teeth therein contained are sufficient to 
appal the stoutest. He seems very gentle, and is apparently attached 
to the keeper, who trots him about in a large enclosed space. This 
is suppl‘ed with an ample and deep pool of water, to which he retires 
for privacy or coolness when so disposed. His three Arab attendants 
with their dark faces, pic turesque costumes, and hookahs, are infinitely 
more a to the eye than the beast himself. He shews to best ad- 
van tage in the water. 

For our Industrial “ay of next year great sums have been paid 
by thosemost able to afford it, but the appeal to the manufacturers 


and shopkeepers has been but indifferently responded to. 





Poor Rares.—The condition of our agricultural labourers is at this 
present moment much improved, in consequence of the fine warm 
weather, and the comparative cheapness of food. The advantage of 
this is felt by all classes, for in 1847 the poor rates in many districts 
reached 8 shillings in the pound, whilst now, although wages have 
in some places fallen to 7 shillings a week (on which pittance a ja. 
bourer has to support a wife and family), rates have fallen a third, and 
even a half, and in some parts of the west of England nota single appli- 
cation has been made for relief. 

Arr anp Warer.—The parties charged with effecting sanitary re. 
forms do not relax their efforts to obtain greater purity of airand water, 
for this monster of a city, which is of a size portentous. Think of our 
numbering more inhabitants it this one town than in the Kingdoms of 
Holland, or Portugal, or in the republic of Switzerland, which though 
so eminently prosperous, both as an agricultural and manufacturing 
country, only contains at present, according to the last census, 2,365,- 
286 souls. 

Tue Unpy1nG One.—The Bishop of Exeter has moved the last law 
Court that remained open to him to upset the decision in the Gorham 
Case. It is all but certain he will not succeed. This is the fifth time 
the matter has been before a Judicial Court and many people invoke the 
Bishop with ‘‘ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !” 

Tue RetirninGc CHANCELLOR.—I believe the late Chancellor Cotten- 
ham presents the first instance on record of a Chancellor voluntarily 
resigning the seals; and it is the more remarkable, as the noble Lord 
was always, when at the Bar, notorious for being very close and unge- 
nial, and distinguished for a love of money. 

—— 


INDIA. 


The Overland mail brings intelligence from Calcutta, April 20 and 
Bombay, May 1. The only facts of political importance contained in the 
Indian papers are the’ submission of the Affreedee Chiefs, and the suc- 
cessful termination of the hostilities in Oude. The Bombay Times 
says, ‘‘ The Affreedee Chiefs, lately annoying us on the Peshawur fron- 
tier, have, of their own accord, gone into Col. Lawrence to seek for 
terms. They disowned all knowledge of the murders lately commit- 
ted; but so little doubt was entertained of their complicity that they 
were told they must wait for an an answer till the wishes of the Gover- 
nor-General were known.” 

The following particulars relating to the late disaster in Oude are 
extracted from the Calcutia Englishman of the 20th of April :— 

‘** On the night of the 27th March the left wing, 10th Native Infantry, 
was detached from Lucknow under Captain Wilson, with Lieut. Elder- 
ton, Ensigns Trenchard and Whish, and two 9-pounder guns under a 
Jemadar of Goulandauz, being joined by a wing of the 21 Oude Locals 
and some ofthe King of Oude’s Invincibles. he fort of Bettiah was 
invested on the 29th, and fire oponed on its mud walls, with little or no 
effect. At last the enemy made a sortie, were driven back, and followed 
by our troops ; but, instead of being in possession of the place, the lat- 
ter found themselves regularly entrapped in an inner square comman- 
ded by the citadel, and loopholed all round, withouta foe to be seen. 
Whilst vainly endeavouring to find an entrance into the inner fort, the 
unseen kept up a most deadly fire on the devoted party, who could not 
retaliate ; here that fine young fellow, Elderton, fell, and many men; 
the gun ammunition failed, and the remainder retired in some disorder, 
leaving behind one of the guns, which impeded the retreat, some of the 
bullocks attached to it having been shot. f 

‘* During the night the enemy avacuated the fort, passing with their 
families through the midst of the King of Oude’s troops without hind- 
arance except from a handful of horse. : 

‘I believe Captain Wilson is accused by some of rashness and im- 
petuosity in thus attacking a fort with the outs andins of which he was 
unacquainted ; but I presume he acted up to his orders, and tried to 
take the place as he was desired. He had no scientific officers present to 
advise him, noteven an(Kuropean) Artillery officer to handle the two 
guns. After the afiair was over, an engineer officer was sent out to 
Bettiah, and he reported that it was impossible for infantry alone to 
have taken the place. = ea 

“The fort is being destroyed, and the neighbouring jungle cut 
down.” 
<i mesie 

STATISTICS OF THE ** Times,” NewspaPeR.—On the7th of May, 1850 
the Times and Supplement contained 72 columns, 17,500 lines, made up 
of upwards of a million pieces of type, of which matter about two-fifths 
were written, composed, and corrected after 7 o’clock in the evening. 





The Supplement was sent to press at7 50 p.M., the first form of the pa- 
per at 4 15 a.m., and the second form at 4 45 a.m. ; on this occasion, 
7,000 papers were published before 6 15 a.m., 21,000 papers before 7 50 
A.M., and 34,000 before 8 45 a.m , or in about four hours. The greatest 
number of copies ever printed in oneday was 64,000, andthe great- 
est quantity of printing in one day’s publication was on the Istof Marh,d 
1845, when the paper used weighed 7 tons, the weight usually requirec 
being 45 tons ; the surface to be printed every night, including the Sup- 
plement, was 30 acres; the weight of thefount of type in constant use 
was 7 tons, and 110 compositors and 25 pressmen were constantly em- 
ployed. The whole of the printing of the Times office was actually per- 
formed by three of Applegath and Cowper’s four-cylind r machines, 
and two of Applegath’s new vertical cylinder machines. 





THe Nepauwese Mission.—The members of this mission, which has 
just arrived in England from Nepaul, in charge of a very valuable con- 
signment of presents for her Majesty the Queen from that State, have 
taken a mansion on Richmond-terrace, and purpose remaining in lng- 
land about three months. The more distinguished persons attached to 
the mission drive out daily *‘lionizing.” On Saturday afternoon much 
interest was excited by their appearance in full custume in Covent- 
garden market, where they passed nearly an hour, and in the evening 
they were present at Lady Palmerston’s assembly. His Excellency 
General Jung-Bahadoor Koowur Ranajee and the other members of the 
mission have expressed themselves highly gratified with their reception, 
as well as with all they have seen in this country. His Excellency 
will be introduced to the Queen by Lord Palmerston. The presents he 
has in charge are stated to be worth more than half a million sterling. 
Times, 4th ult. 





Scrapines.—Davies, the leviathan betting man, of whom a memoir 
appeared in last Saturday’s d/bion, paid his losings on the Derby, 
on the 6th ult. betweea 8 o'clock and 12, to the amount of £45,000.— 
Mr. Barry the architect of the new British Houses of Parliament has 
received the Royal gold medal of the Institute of British Architects.— 
Mr. G. V. Brooke, the l'ragedian, is shortly expected in this country.— 
The Pacific, steamer, of Collin’s line made her first run out to Liverpool 
in twelve days and sixteen hours.—Sixty-two thousand pounds have 
been subscribed towards the projected Industrial exhibition of 1851.-— 
A Mr. Bell, of the medical profession, is said by the London Times to 
have practically solved the difficult problem of controlling or steering & 
balloon. This was effected in a late ascent.—Mr. G. C. Anthon, son of 
Prof. Anthon of Columbia College, has been chosen to fill the Greek pro- 
fessorship of the N. Y. University, vacated by the resignation of Prof. 
Lewis.—Powers’ statue of Eve is now said to have been recovered from 
the wrecked vessel on the coast of Spain, and to be on its way to this 
country.—The Earl of Balcarres, who last year established his claim to 
the Earldom of Crawford in the peerage of Scotland, and whose title in 
that peerage is now ‘‘ the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres,” though his 
Lordship sits in the House of Peers only as Baron Wigan, has presented 
a petition to Her Majesty, praying that he may be declared and - 
judged to be entitled to the ancient honour and dignity of Duke 0 

Montrose. The noble Earl’s petition has been referred in the ordinary 
course to the Committee for privileges of the House of Lords.—The 
Weekly Chronicle says that Mr. Tutnell, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has intimated to the Government an intention of resigning his office 
of Whipper-in, before the expiration of the session. It has been long 
felt that the services of that gentleman entitled him to move in @ much 
higher Ministerial sphere. Rumours are afloat as to his successor. 

Names have been mentioned, but we incline to believe that the post 

will be conferred at no distant period, upon Colonel Romilly, member 

for Canterbury.—A well known Hindoo crossing-sweeper, who plied his 

broom at one of the anglesof St. Paul’s Church Yard, was lately ac- 
costed by the Nepaulese Ambassador from his carriage, invited 
enter, and inducted on the spot into the office of interpreter for the 

mission. He re-appeared in gay attire, next morning, in attendance on 
his employer.—On Monday next, at the auction room of H. H. Leeds, 
& Co., a beautiful ivory statue of Christ crucitied will be offered for 
sale. It is said to have been carved by a Genoese Monk. It is about 
two feet in height, from head to foot, and, with the exception of the 

arms, is carved from one solid p‘ece of ivory.—At Danville, Vermont, 

on Saturday last, a distressing circumstance occurred. A notorious 
malefactor, known as Bristol Bill, had just received sentence to tem 
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ars imprisonment, for counterfeiting bank notes, when the State 
yttorney: Mr. B. N. Davis, passed within his reach. The villain sprung 
n him and inflicted a dangerous wound in Mr. Davis’s neck, with « 
jasp-knife.—The editors of the Journal of Commerce, the Express, 
ev] the Commercial Advertiser, are denouncing the Rochester 
« Mysterious Knockers” as impostors.—Mr. Paine, the hydro-electri- 
an is running the gauntlet of taunts from some members of the 
wean and is, in short, denounced as a downright humbug.—Mr. 
phillips, the patent fire annihilator, failed in an experiment made on the 
gth ult before the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Brougham and other 
eminent persons, at Plumstead marshes.—An extensive Roman \ illa, 
arts of which are in good preservation, has been discovered in the 
vighbourhood of Pau, at the foot of the Pyrenees, by Mr. 8. Baring 
4 youn Englishman.—Mr. 8. Rogers, the poet and banker, was, 
knocke down by a cab, in London on the 6th inst., and has continued 
in a precarious state of health since the accident. 





DIED.—At Hoosick Falls, N. Y. onthe 18th June, ELizapers, relict of 
Thomas Hill, Esq., of Hillton, near that place, aged 71 years, formerly of West 
Hendred, Berkshire, England. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4 a 1101-2. 
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To SuBSCRIBERS.—Messrs. Thomas Peele, John Nimmo, John Dever, and W. 
Cleveland, are our only authorised travelling agents. 





By the arrival of the steamers Cambria and Viagara, Ltverpool mails 
to the 15th inst. have been received. A variety of minor circumstances 
tends to throw interest into the journals, although no special event has 
concentrated public attention upon it, during the fortnight under con- 
sideration. 

The ‘* Greek question” is still an open one, in a double, or one might 
say in @ triple sense; although, fortunately, neither opening is suffi- 
cient to cause alarm, It is yet open between Great Britain and 
Greece, inasmuch as Lord Palmerston, by way of smoothing the ruffled 
temper of the French Government, has offered to leave it optional with 
Athenian wisdom, either to adhere to the settlement made on the spot 
by Mr. Wyse, or to adopt the one agreed upon in London. It is open, 
secondly, with the French ministry, inasmuch as the explanations given 
by Lord Palmerston are not yet deemed altogether satisfactory, and 
Queen Victoria’s court is still ungraced by the presence of a French am- 
bassador. It is open, thirdly, between the ‘‘ins” and the ‘* outs” of our 
own Parliament, inasmuch as Lord Stanley has taken hold cf Lord Pal- 
merston’s conduct in the whole affair, and is to bring it in all its bear- 
ings under the consideration of his noble colleagues. The opposition 
leader had given notice of a motion hereon for Friday the 7th inst. ; but 
avery strong 2ppeal made to him, the evening before, by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, on the part of the Cabinet, induced him to postpone it until 
Monday the 17th. The noble Marquis stated that the affair was in such 
train for settlement, that serious inconvenience might ensue from its 
full discussion in Parliament. Lord Stanley, by usage and courtesy, 
was compelled to accept the plea, although grievously annoyed at being 
forced to postpone his attack on the foreign policy of the Whigs “ until 
the interest of the question had subsided, and people become more in- 
different to it than they were at present.” Ay, my Lord, there’s the 
rub. You cannot keep the public mind long dwelling on these topics of 
comparative unimportance. When national honour and national inter- 
est are really concerned, public spirit and its display will not be want- 
ing; but if got up for objects of momentary excitement, it rapidly dies 
away. Andit seems to us that the character of our times is herein par- 
ticularly marked, at least amongst our countrymen. Their attention is 
not mainly given. their energies are not mainly devoted, to charters and 
constitutions, to diplomatic quarrels and political etiquette. These, 
and such-like matters, are touched upon and passed by. Not the mut- 
tered growls of Russian discontent, nor the rumours of vast Russian 
armaments—not the runnings to and fro, between democracy and abso- 
lutism, of popular opinions in France—-not German dreams of unity, nor 
Italian revolutionary spasms, can occupy the English mind for more 
than apassing moment. The truth is that the people are bent, heart 
and soul, upon bettering their own condition. They have long been in 
the place of spectators at a play; they have now become actors them- 
selves. In firm reliance on the national strength, should it be tested, 
they are but slightly moved when war looms up in the distance: and in 
the growing consciousness of their own political power, they regard with 
comparative indifference the strife of rival parties at home. Apart 
from its influence upon our commercial policy, we doubt whether the 
bulk of the British public would very much care whether the Whigs 
were turned out of office to-morrow, or whether they received a guaran- 
teed tenure of office for adozen yearsto come. They are tolerated, but 
can scarcely be said to be upheld; and having learned latterly to 
yield discreetly to adverse majorities, to take a beating good-humour- 
edly, and dispense with old-fashioned dignity—why, they may continue 
4o serve the public until better public servants be forthcoming. 

‘Of their patience and long-suffering under correction another instance 
‘was afforded on the 11th inst., thus described in a paper before us. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Wilson, the editor of the Econo- 
mist, vainly struggled against the sense of the House, characteristically 
exhibiting their antipathy to home production. Heaven knows it is 
seldom enough that anything Colonial finds favour in their eyes, and 
Wecan only attribute it in this instance to the acci?<..cat sinking of 
foreign interest to it. 


On Tuesday last, Lord Naas moved that the House should resolve itself into 
committee, to take into consideration the present mode of levying the duty on home- 
made spirits, as a grievance upon the home, and unjustly in favour of the foreign 
and colonial in uufacturers. The quantity of British spirits for paym ent of 
duty being measured as going into, and the foreign and colonial as being taken 
out of bond, he urged that Irish, Scotch, and English manufacturers were 
“compelled to pay duty upon larger quantities than they actually received from 
the bonded warehouses, no allowance being made for evaporation and waste iv 
Store ; and the result being that the home manufacturers were practically deprived 
of the advantage of allowing the spirits to become aged; whilst the foreign maker 
te his measured for duty only on being taken out of bond, suffered no loss 
from their continuance in the warehouse, but the quite unimportant one of a dimin- 
ution in quantity at first cost, and had, therefore, practically, a premium on age, and 
therefore quality, against the home producer. So forcibly was the case of injus- 
tice made out, that in a house of 138 members, &5 voted with Lord Naas, and but 
3, notwithstanding the Government opposed the motion, against him; and the 
majority included members of all parties. 


This division was on a practical, not a theoretical question. So also 
Was that of the 8d inst., in the House of Lords, by which a majority of 
33 Swamped, on its second reading, the Bishop of London’s bill for creat- 
ing an Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal in matters of Church-of-England 
doctrine. The late unhappy Gorham case brought this proposal for- 
Ward : an article on it from the Times will be found above. 

Mr. W. J. Fox's education bill, by which the State was to provide 
Secular instruction for the masses, was very decidedly set aside by the 
Commons on the 5th inst., the vote being 287 against 58. The summa- 
TY rejection of this scheme, called irreligious by the High-Church par- 
ty, may console them for their defeat on the Court-of-Appeals question, 
last mentioned. 

The Queen’s reply to the House of Commons, relative to the Sunday 
collection and delivery of the mails, having been announced to the 


House by Sir George Grey on the 10th inst., Lord George Russell stated, 
in reply to inquiries, that this resolve would be stringently carried 
into effect. The vote was mentioned in our summary this day fortnight. 
Much bitterness of spirit has been engendere 1 by the promulgation of 
the new arrangement, and the mercantile community are not likely 
to brook a retrograde movement in their facilities for correspondence. 
It may also well be doubted whether the cause of religion really gains 
anything by such a legislative enactment. 

A great muster of the Protectionists took place in the Liverpool Am- 
phitheatre on Thursday, the 6th inst. The Earl of Wilton presided ; 
and a thronged audience listened during six hours to some eloquent ad- 
dresses from the opponents of Free Trade, and passed a series of reso- 
lutions expressive of their views and wishes, concluding by voting an 
address to the Queen, praying for the dissolution of Parliament. So 
far as regards political effect, this meeting, large and enthusiastic as it 
was, may be set down as a failure. 

As might have been expected, there was some explosion of feeling 
both in and out of Parliament, when the news of the Cuban expedition 
arrived in England. We do not make room for the particulars, since 
the ridiculous failure of the scheme will consign much that was said of 
it to oblivion. The only noticeable point is this—that no Parliament- 
ary inquiry could worm out of the Government the nature of the in- 
structions sent to the British West India fleet. Undoubtedly, the mode 
adopted by the American Government for vindicating itselffrom any 
charge of complicity, connivance, or indifference, will be watched jeal- 
ously and commented upon freely, on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Amongst minor items of interest, it should be mentioned that the 
Great Seal is to be put into commission until the Government decide on 
the suggested and most necessary plan of separating the judicial and 
the legislative functions of the Lord High Chancellor. It will be seen 
in the list of appointments on our eleventh page, that Lord Cottenham 
is advanced in the Peerage, on occasion of retiring from the post which 
he has ably and impartially filled. 

The death of Mr. Wyatt, the distinguished English sculptor, is an- 
nounced. He died from an attack of apoplexy, at Rome, where he has 
resided for the last twenty years. 


The new Electoral Law has passed the French National Assembly by 
an overwhelming majority ; nor has its passage been productive of any 
outward manifestation of more than usual discontent. The exact num- 
ber of electors whom it disfranchises itis not easy to ascertain; but that 
it exceeds two millions there can scarcely beadoubt. By its operation 
some of the distinguished men in France, who have been publicly prose- 
cuted and condemned, will cease to be either electors or eligible. The 
President himself, and the popular favourite Béranger, will, itis said, 
come under the designation of convicted offenders. The law is also said 
to be loosely and most inconveniently framed, and must probably be 
modified, so asto work better for its re-actionary parents. 

Another remarkable change from the simplicity of republicanism has 
been proposed by the Ministry, not without suspicion that it was the 
price agreed upon between the Government and Louis Napoleon, for his 
consent to the new electoral law. It has been found that ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” cannot be worthily represented in the 
person of the Chief Magistrate, whilst he has only the petty al- 
lowance of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars per annum ; 
and aclaim has been made on the Assembly for three million of francs 
additional annual salary! The Prince seems to know that large figures 
are dazzling to the imagination, or perhaps he may have thought it wise 
to leave some margin for reduction. Not a bad witticism has been cir- 
culated in the Parisian saloons, to the effect that after all it was only 
an exchange on the part of the President—three millions of Gauls for 
an equal number of Franks (francs.) Whether this mode of paying 
Louis Napoleon’s pressing private debts will be adopted seems some- 
what doubtful. In the mean time, with an eye to future possible bar- 
ricades, a law has been passed for macadamising the Boulevards, if not 
the entire pavement of Paris—a project is under consideration for mov- 
ing the seat of the National Assembly to Versailles—a newstamp duty 
is likely to be imposed upon newspapers—and generally, a species of 
Austrian despotism is being engrafted upon the youthful Republic. 
Prince Metternich is intriguing in Paris, and M. Thiers is visiting poor 
old Louis Philippe in England, who is soriously ill: the result of all 
which will probably be another brace of revolutions—first the mon- 
archical, and then the popular. 

The rapid and eccentric movements of the Emperor of Russia are 
chronicled with care. He has been at Warsaw, and has met there his 
brother-in-law, the Prince of Prussia. Many reactionary projects are 
hinted as likely to ensue; but they are not detailed on reliable au- 


thority. 
We notice with much regret that the cholera has re-appeared at 


Prague in Bohemia, in virulent form. 





Mr. Smiru O’Briren.—When the steamer Viceroy recently arrived 
here from Dublin, she brought the Dublin Vation of the Ist instant, 
containing an article on the alleged ‘‘ slow murder” of the above- 
named gentleman, by the police authorities of Van Diemen’s Land. 
Convinced of the utter absurdity of this tirade against the English Go- 
vernment, we were only prevented by its length from re-publishing it, 
as a curious sample of Irish exaggeration. The article itself appears 
to have been treated in the wisest way—with silent contempt; but we 
gather some little insight into Mr. O’Brien’s position from the follow- 
ing bit of Parliamentary record, of Friday evening, the 14th inst. 

Sir L. O'BRIEN called the attention of the Government to the state ofhealth and 
the treatment of his brother, Mr. Smith O'Brien, the convict upon Maria Island, 
Van Diemen’s Land. The hon. baronet stated that his health was suffering, and 
described at some length the regulations under which he was placed in conse- 
quence of having refused the indulgence of a ticket of leave. é 

Sir G. Grey stated that Mr. 8. O’Brien having positively refused a ticket of 
leave, the Government of Van Diemen’s Land had no other course open to them, 
than to adopt the regulations which they had taken, without neglecting their duty ; 
but at the same time he had indulgences of which the other convicts were deprived 
—in fact, every indulgeuce had been shown him which the Government had in 
their power. 

What a fine chance for an “ indignation” attack upon the Govern- 
ment was here lost, for the simple reason that there was no foundation 
on which to rest it. The House passed on to other business, as well it 
might, considering that the ‘‘ murdered man,” if dying, is committing 
suicide. The Government spared his life—he will uot do as much for 
himself. Just by way of illustrating the case, here is a short extract 
from a letter, written by Mr. T. B. M‘Manus, one of his *‘ co-mates in 
exile,” and dated Van Diemen’s Land, 18th February. This gentleman 
is wiser in his generation than Mr. Smith O’Brien, and says that he is 
now living 
under avery strict police surveillance. Here are the conditions :—I1st. Not to 
proceed out of the police district. 2d. To report your residence, and every ehange 
thereof, to the police magistrate. 3d. To report yourself personally once a month 
to the said magistrate, 4th. Not to be absent from your registered place of residence 
after ten o'clock at night ; and Sth. Not to enter any theatre or billiard-room. 

I stood out three days before I accepted these terms, as the district assigued me 
was a very small rural one, where I could not get the slightest chance o employ 
ment; but [ was compelled ultimately to yield, or else go to Port Arthur, one of 
the most beastly pena! settlements they have here, and where none but the most 
abandoned characters are kept. I took my ticket of leave, therefore, on the Ist of 
November, with a view of remaining, comparatively speaking, at liberty, until my 
letters woula arrive from home. 

For men convicted of high treason, and whose lives were forfeited, the 





conditions do not seem terribly severe. 
philosopher, for he adds,— 


By the by, I should have mentioned that Mr. O’Brien held 
give his parole unless he got the freedom of the island. ‘This mt Se 
and he is undergoing avery close imprisonment in Maria Islaud, and, I re et to 
say, is suffering very severely in health in consequence, * * We have dhe pcivi- 
lege of corresponding with each other through ne Post-office. Martin pro» the 
voyage well, and is in exceedingly good health, considering his enfeebled state on 
leaving Ireland. All the others are quite well, and I never was in more robust 
health in my life. In fact, I’mten years younger than when last ysu sawme. [ 
take great exercise, and kill my time in fishing and shooting. The district I am in 
is a sterile, barren one, with nothing but hills covered with stunted trees, and with 
about twenty acres of tolerably g land to one thousand of bad. It is twent 
miles from Hobart Town, the principal town of the colony, and has certainly a mare | 
magnificent river rnnning through it called the Derwent, in which I catch as much 
fish as I ean eat, and occasionally kill a splendid kangaroo,the hind quarters of which 
are very excellent eating, 


Wise Mr. McManus, foolish Mr. O’Brien! It is not to be supposed 
that a place of durance for the vilest scum of Newgate can be a whole- 
some or agreeable place of abode for a gentleman by birth and habit, 
nor that a ‘‘ rose-water system” can be adopted with the hardened ruf- 
fians who dwell there. Mr. O’Brien, however, has made his own choice, 
and must abide by it accordingly. 


At any rate Mr. McManus is a 





Cusa anv ITs InvApers.—We are under the necessity of flatly 
contradicting our record of last Saturday, to the effect that the Cuba 
prisoners were released. Such was the rumour; bnt by communica- 
tions received here from Havannah, we now learn that up to the 19th 
inst., neither their numbers, their treatment, nor their fate had credi- 
bly been made public. There seems, in fact, to be some little discrep- 
ancy between the warlike threats put forth a month ago by Mr. Clay- 
ton, and the mystery that hangs over this affair. It is said that the re- 
cent examination of General Lopez at New Orleans will lead to the in- 
dictment of several office-holders in the State of Louisiana. Some of 
the leaders of the Cuban expediticn have arrived from Key West in that 
city, in custody of the U.S. Marshal. 





Generat Paez.—The battles of Venezuela are likely to be fought 
over again here, for this distinguished man is now on his way hither, 
and will probably be received with an ovation. He was expelled 
from his prison at Cumana on the 24th ult., and embarked, in the first 
instance for St. Thomas, whence he sailed again on the 28th for Jamaica 
and New York. At St. Thomas, General Paez was received with much 
distinction, and was splendidly entertained by Capt Symons, of the 
Royal Steamer Medway. ° 





Cautrorni1a. —Accounts to the 15th ult. have been received, and we 
learn that another disastrous fire occurred at San Francisco on the 4th. 
The destruction of property is variously estimated from half a million 
of dollars to thrice that amount. In the interval, however, between 
the occurrence of this disaster and the sailing of the last steamer, the 
burnt district had been again covered with buildings, and business had 
again become brisk. The most extravagant accounts of the productive- 
ness of new placers have been published. 





Tue Late Assau_tt.—We remarked last week that if Mr. Forrest 
had published a *‘ card,” weshould have reprinted it. The following 
appeared in the Pennsy/vanian of Wednesday last. 


N. P. Willis is now endeavouring, by the most unblushing falsehoods, 
to prejudicé the public mind in regard to the late horsewhipping I 
inflicted upon him ; and that too, before a legal hearing can be had of 
the facts in the case—by the publication of false statements over his 
own signature—by the advertisement of a nameless affidavit, also false 
—and by parading o communication in the columns of the Vew York 
Tribune, signed ** A Lady,” doubtless his own production, from its tran- 
sparent mendacity. [deem it necessary, therefore, to give a most une- 
quivocal denial to one calumnious assertion, that my friends may place 
no faith, hereafter, in what may be said by Willis, or by any other irre- 
sponsible assassin of the press, until the whole matter shall be heard 
before a legal tribunal. 

I most solemnly aver, that when I first struck N. P. Willis, I stood 











before him, face to face, and with my hand alone felled him to the 
earth. Epvwin Forrest. 
Philadelphia, June 25, 1850. 
We have no remarks to make; but the Editor of the Tribune adds a 
short comment on this effusion, in his paper of Thursday. 


‘* The statement of ‘A Lady’ in our columns was never seen by Mr. 
Willis until after it was published, when he sent to us to inquire where 
the writer might be found, as her testimony would be important to him. 
We had her name and residence before we printed her statements 
and she is a stranger to all the parties to this feud. We believe this is 
all that we need say in reference to the above Card.” 





Sir Henry Butwer.—The British Minister paid a very short visit 
to this city early in the week, and returned immediately to Washing- 
ton. He will pass a portion of the summer on Staten Island, at a house 
that he has taken for the season. 


New York Universiry CommMenceMENnT.—On Wednesday morn- 
ing last, the annual ceremonies, attending the close of the scholastic 
season, took piace at the Astor Place Opera House. The building was 
crowded by a brilliant and most respectable auditory, comprising many 
of the most distinguished ornaments of the intellectual classes of the 
community Some clever orations were delivered by the graduates, 
and some enlivening music well discoursed by Max Maretzek’s band. 
We regret that we nave not room for lengthened particulars of this in- 
teresting occasion. 

NaTionaL ACADEMY OF DesiGn.—Observing that this exhibition will 
finally close on Saturday next, we once more invite public attention to 
the many excellent pictures that it contains. 








THE “‘ SIR HILARY’ CHARADE, 
Greenfield, Mass., June 2 . 
To the Editor of the Albion. . — 

I have noticed in the Albion occasional references to the Charade 
entitled ‘Sir Hilary,” with conjecturss as to its solution. This char- 
ade has been republished at intervals for the last ten or fifteen years, 
and has received an amount of attention perhaps quite disproportionate 
to its merits. Among cthers, I think that James Russell Lowell claimed 
to have discovered the solution in two French words. Two or three 
years ago it went the rounds of the English press ; and at that time one 
of the London illustrated papers (the Vews or the Times) contained a 
letter purporting to be from a surviving uncle of the late Winthrop 
Mackworth Pracd. The letter stated that Praed was the author of this 
charade, and also stated the solution, which I think is the ‘“‘ Good 
Night” of your fair correspondent, Margaret. I have no opportunity 
here for reference to files of the Mlustrated Times or News; but as I 
suppose there are many thousands of people who, first and last, have 
puzzled their brains with this charade, and who are still in a distress- 
ing state of doubt as to its true meaning, I think you will be doing in 
some sort a public service by tracing out and republishing the above- 
mentioned letter, or publishing this note, which may put some inquir- 
ing and anxious spirit in the way of authentic information. Internal 
evidence favours the belief of Praed’s authorship of this charade. The 
verse is flowing and musical, and worthy of the poet who alone (with 
the single exception of Byron in the enigma on the letter H.) hasecloth- 
ed a verbal sport of this sort with a genuine poetical charm. Those 
who remember Praed’s charade on Campbell will recognise a similar 
“ clink” in “ Sir Hilary.” An Ovp SusscriBer. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
_Lonpon, 14th June, 1850. 

The usual effects of the session are beginning to be apparent in the 
countenances and genera! sppearance of most of our legislators, par- 
ticularly those of the Lower House, who present for the most part a 
care-worn and haggard look. The ministers particularly look rather like 
their own ghosts, and Lord John Russell, who is at his best pale and 
sickly-looking, is getting nightly more so than ever. He has not shrunk 
from responsibility this year, and has done his work in a calm, unimpas- 
sioned way, which, although unromantic and phlegmatic, enables him to 
get through a good deal. I suspect people in general hardly do him jus- 
tice as a man of business, and that the next generation will judge him 
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more fairly than this. Action is always open to criticism, and what is; 


done can always be found fault with and the doers blamed : 
While they who have done nothing are held up 
As capable of all things, . 
to quote from his Lordship’s play of ‘‘ Don Carlos.” It is almost for- 
tten now, that when more than a quarter of a century younger, Lord 
Sohn found leisure to make several creditable contributions to the na- 
tional literature. In 1815 he published a life of Lord William Russell; 
in 1821 a History of the British Constitution ; in 1822 the said tragedy 
of “Don Carlos,” and in 1824 his quarto work on the affairs of Europe 
since the peace of Utrecht. They have been attacked by party criti- 
cism; but is it not matter of hope and comfort for a nation, when ‘its 
men of rank and leisure employ themselves, as many of ours do, in- 
stead of practically asserting the “ Droit du Seigneur,” or shooting 
nts on house-tops, as was done by some of the French aristocracy 
just before the awful revolution of 1789 ? ‘ 

The Law Reformers continue their efforts, and every week witnesses 
some great revolution in the shape of act, rule, or order. Thefracti- 
tioners hardly know what to be at, as to practiee, and have to take 
fresh points of departure. The public and the press seem bent on the 
extension of the County Courts, but I hardly think the measure will 

this session. One effect of increasing the jurisdiction of these local 
county Courts will certainly be to add to the power and influence of 
the County attorneys, which are already tremendous. If our rural 
population may be said to be under the influence of the clergy, it is 
certain that the inhabitants of our small towns are under the influence 
of the attorneys. The power of a thriving country attorney is in 
fact prodigious. He is the holder of every neighbour's secrets, and the 
comptroller of many men’s property. Family disgraces, family afilic- 
tions, and family pecuniary embarrassments, are all shut up in the tin 
cases of his office. And the lawyer’s confessional is one of wider avowal 
than the priest’s, for the client who refrains from telling ‘‘ the trut., 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” to his ‘‘ professional ad- 
viser,” will probably lose his cause. Under these circumstances, the 
abuse of all these confidences is creditably smali. To return however 
to the legislation on the law botheration, I trust it may not be forgotten 
that Jow-priced government is not cheap government, and that what 
we want is good government. But the opposition to simplifying and 
consolidating the *‘ Law of the Land” will be futile, aud the very hope- 
lessness of it reminds one of the old story, ‘* Patrick, you fool, what 
made you stale after that rabbit, when your gun has no lock on it?” 
** Hush! hush! my darlin, the rabbit don’t know that.’ In the case of 
Law Reform, however, I think ‘* my pensive people” do know that the 
gun with which it has to be shot has no lock to it. And many of the 
claks who it is supposed will suffer, 1 mean the lawyers themselves, 
know it too. 

«‘ Caussidére v. Long” is the title of a cause which stands for hear- 
ing in the list of actions to be tried shortly in our Common Law Courts. 
It is brought by the famous French Republican against our leading 
journal, the Times, for alleged libels in having accused him of appro- 
priating to his own use monies subscribed for the relief of the Poles, of 
being a drunkard, and in other ways maligning his character. A spe- 
cial jury has been obtained, and public attention will of course be 
strongly excited. 

Many of your readers know Rogers the poet, as he has always been 
rather distinguished for paying attention to visitors from your side of 
the water; and his ‘* breakfasts” have often been attended by literary 
Americans. The papers have been on many recent occasions remark- 
ing on his wonderful vigour, naming him as the probable Poet Laure- 
ate, and giving as the secret of his wonderfu! preservation from the 
effects of his constant and unremitting attendance at all balls, parties, 
theatres, &c., his habit of invariably returning on foot. All who have 
known him will regret that these walks are over, and although his life 
may continue for some time, in consequence of his iron constitution, the 
free use of his limbs is gone. Returning from the opera, the other 
night, he was knocked down by a cab and his thigh-bone was broken 
He now lies helpless, and will continue so, as at 87 it is not to be ex- 
pected that the bone will heal. Fortunately he suffers very little pain, 
and he may yet be able to enjoy the society of his friends; but they 
must come to him for the future. 

The difference of opinion between the Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Gor- 
ham seems likely to swell into a very ‘ pretty quarrel.” Originally 
the matter was confined to the two individuals. From how slight a cause 


providing for the wants, physical and spiritual, of our masses, by mate- 
rial improvements and education. Alli the middle classes are now von- 
vinced that the body of man calls for replenishment and enjoyments, 
and that so also does his mind ; and that till these two possess in jus- 
tice their pruper food in every individual, and no mass of men be sac- 
rificed to any other mass of men, the world will be more or less uneasy 
ard restless, and be making perpetual experiments, and going through 
pains and trials. 

The religious meetings at Exeter Hall have been in unusual force 
this spring. I have seen parties landing there at half past 7 in the 
morning to wait till the doors opened at 9, and then to wait inside to 
listen to the opening speech at 11; or rather as an enthusiastic and re- 
gular attendant calls it ‘‘ to hear the outbreakings of the spirit through 
the organs of the chosen vessels.” The hall is, | am informed, always 
densely crowded, and females preponderate, which is not the case at 
any other public meetings. CAM. 


Toronto, June 25, 1850. 

As anticipated in my last, the Legislative Council, at its session of 
the 18th, negatived Mr. De Blaquiere’s Resolutions. ‘'wenty-two mem- 
bers answered to their names, in obedience to the call of the House; 
while Messrs. Joliette, Fraser, Hamilton, Bruneau, Knowlton, McKay, 
Moore, Amable Dionne, J. Dionne, Walker, Massue, Ferrier, Viger, 
Quesnel, Ross, Methot, Fergusson, Crane and Wylie, sent excuses for 
non-attendance, on account of sickness or pressing business. Four 
only voted for Mr. De Blaquiere’s resolutions. The speakers, in addi- 
tion tothe hon. mover, were Captain Irving, (who spoke a greater 
quantity of nonsense than is his wont), Mr. Leslie, the Provincial Se- 
cretary, Mr. Wm. Morris, Receiver General of the former Administra- 
tion (who made an able speech in opposition to the resolutions), Messrs. 
Fergusson, Jas. Morris, Pinkey, Crooks, De Boucheville, Ferrie, and 
Taché, tre present Receiver-General. 

The all-absorbing question of the past week was the Clergy Reserve 
Resolutions introduced by Mr. Price. ‘They were debated for four 
nights successively,—those of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day—and the final division took place between two and three on Sa- 
turday morning. The first twenty-three were adopted on a division of 
52 to 18, and the succeeding five, by decreased majorities. The twenty- 
ninth produced the closest division—36 to 34, while the thirtieth and 
thirty-first were adopted by 40 to 28 and 45 to 23. In the course of 
this very protracted debate, nearly every member in the habit of ad- 
dressing the house, had his say on this questio veruta. The muster roll 
of those who spoke in favour of the resolutions includes the mover, Mr. 
Price, and Messrs. Papineau, Hincks, Solicitor-G:eneral Macdonald, 
Kichards, Cartier, Smith [of Durham], Baldwin, Morrison, Holmes, 
Scott [of Bytown], Flint, Notman, Solicitor-Gen. Drummond, McCon- 
nell, and Sanboru. The opponents to the resolutions who addressed 
the house were Mr. H. J. Boulton, Prince, Sherwood [of Toronto], 
Sherwood [of Brockville], Steverson, Christie, Badgley, Viger, Came- 
ron [of Cornwall], Lafontaine, Cameron [of Kent],—because Mr. 
Price sresolutions did not go far enough—Wilson, Laterriere, Chau- 
veau, Chabot, Robinson, and Cayley. The speeches that attracted 
the most attention during the debate were those of Mr. Hillyard Ca- 
meron and Mr. Lafontaine, both of which were oxceedingly able and 
argumentative, and are well deserving of perusal in the reported de- 
bates, though not offering any detached points suitable for extracts. 
The twenty-ninth resolution and the decision thereon deserve record- 
ing. 

29. Resolved,—That this House is of opinion that when all the circumstances 
connected with this question are taken into consideration, no religious denomination 
can be held to have such vested interest in the revenue derived from the proceeds 
ofthe said Clergy Reserves, as should prevent further Legislation with reference 
to the disposal of them, but this House is nevertheless of opinion that the claims of 
existing incumbents should be treated in the most liberal manner. 

Yeas :—Messieurs Attorney General Baldwin, Bell, Boutillier, Burritt, Cartier, 
Davignon, De Witt, Solicitor General Drummond, Dumas, Flint, Fortier, Hall, 
Inspector General Hincks; Holmes, Johnson, Lacoste, Lemieux, Lyon, Solicitor 
General Macdonald, McConnell, McFarland, Merritt, Mongenais, Morrison, Not- 
man, Papineau, Price, Richards, Ross, Sanborn, Sauvageau, Scott of Two Moun- 
tains, Smith of Durham, Smith of Wentworth, Tache, and Thompson,—36. 

Nays :—Messieurs Armstrong, Badgley, Boulton of Toronto, Cameron of Corn- 
wall, Cameron of Kent, Cauchon, Cayley, Chabot, Chauveau, Christie, Crysler, 

I) whesnay, Gugy, Guillet, Hopkins, Jobin, Attorney General Lalontaine, La 
Te riere, Laurin, Macdonald of Kingston, Sir Allan N. MacNab, McLean, Methot, 
Polette, Prince, Robinson, Scott of Bytown, Seymour, Sherwood of Rockville, 





do mighty results arise! Newton’s reverie and the falling of an apple 
produced the laws of gravitation. In a watch the main spring is small, 
but it impels and governs the whole. A giant falls by a pebble: a girl 
at the door of an inn changes the fortune of an empire. If the nose of 
Cleopatra had been shorter, says Pascal, the condition of the world 
would have been different. And what will be the result of the Gorham 
‘‘ trifle,” it is impossible to foretell The rule granted on Tuesday by 
the Court of Exchequer has given fresh hopes and vigour to the Pusey- 
ite party, and it will now be war to the knife. 

The success of Halevy’s new opera of ‘“ La Tempesta” at the Queen’s 
Theatre last Saturday was, as you will read in the papers, tremendous 
The greatest effect was produced by Lablache, who was most imposing 
in the réle of Caliban. He came out magnificently—he looked and 

layed the part con amore, and his voice seemed as fresh as ever, which 
P have not fancied the case lately. Sontag was, of course. divine. But 
the orchestra at this house cannot compete with that of the Royal 
Italian Opera, under the baton of the inimitable Costa. The attendance 
was very good, and the applause fearful. I remember Nourrit, when 
in London, was struck with the terrific approbation of a London au- 
dience, and told me it was most imposing, und a great contrast to the 
gentler demonstrations of our excitable, but in matters of art more fas- 
tidious, neighbours the French. This performance was in all respects 
aremarkable one, and the composer, who was present, expressed him- 
self satisfied, as he might well be, for the beauties of the composition 
were fully developed, its merits appreciated, and it was received with 
such warmth, as such an opera, so performed, could not fail to excite 
in an assembly consisting of so many real connoisseurs, and unaffected 
lovers of the art. 

Perhaps there is no class of men who work so hard while they do 
work as the Government Couriers. They are all gentlemen, and of 
habits that would not, at first sight, imply so much muscular power as 
they are occasionally called upon to exhibit. On a recent occasion, one 
of them, » Colonel Townley, a ‘* Queen’s Messenger,” in order to carry 
a despatch of very considerable importance from the Foreign Office to 
Constantinople, at the time when a question was pending between 
Russia and furkey, was three days and three nights in the saddle, with- 
out quitting it, and performed the journey under the greatest possible 
difficulties and in the worst weather. A friend of mine recently died 
from the effects of a similar trip to Styria and back, during which he 
underwent hardships that proved too much for one of the strongest con- 
stitutions I ever met with. 

Alas for the uncertainty of terrestrial plans and animal life! It is 
whispered, on good authority, and with expressions of sorrow which 
zoologists all sympathize in, that the wonder of the sight seers, the 
renowned hippopotamus, will not be able long to satisfy Cockney curi- 
osity. In short, it is positively asserted that he is about to die, in 
spite of the tender care with which he is nourished, waited on, and 
washed. But it is easy to imagine that a bath six feet by two is a poor 
substitute for the Nile, at the bottom of which the poor marine reckoned 
on trotting about for life. 

Private letters from Paris give most unsatisfactory accounts : 
nobody—that is no individual, for the bodies assembled pretend to fee! 
confidence in order—knows what to reckon on for two days together. 
Some say the President will get his increased allowance; others that he 
will not. Some say the very proposal will cause him to be sent to the 
rightabout ; others that he will be elected Emperor. The only thing to 
be depended on is that the Parisians must have change of some sort, for 
without it they are like fish out of water. ‘‘ Novelty only is in request, 
and it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of course, as it is virtuous 
to be constant in any undertakings; there is scarcely enough truth 
alive to make societies secure, but security enough to make fellowship 
accurst. Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world. The 
news is old enough, yet it is every day’s news.” And now we have 
here in London the great little man Thiers, come to see his late master 
in his last illness, moved thereto by motives affectionate and political. 

The Commissioners appointed to report upon Smithfield market, and 
to recommend a plan, have just completed their document, which will 
be made public in a few days. They recommend the removal of the 
cattle market toa spot about 3 miles north of the present site, near the 
foot of Highgate Hill. But nothing will be done this session, as to ob- 


taining an Act of Parliament: and already I hear of more than one 
counterplan. The most feasibleis that of retaining the present locality, 
but under much improved arrangements, the principal improvement 
being the avoiding driving cattle through our public streets, and 
slaughtering them on the spot, under inspectorial supervision, instead 
of on the premises and according to the fancy of every purchaser. 
Everything shows how actively we are engaged in this country in 


Sherwood of Toronto, Smith of Frontenac, Stevenson, Viger, and Wilson,—34. 

Col. Prince rose and enquired whether the Hon. Commissioner for Crown Lands 
intended to press the resolutions any further, after the virtual defeat he had sus- 
tained by the last division. He held that he (Mr. Price) knew full well that they 
would not have been carried if the four members, namely : Messrs. Malloch, Mey- 
ers, Dickson, and H. J. Boulton, who were then absent, had been present. These 
gentlemen ought to have been in their seats. Buthe hoped the hon. gentleman 
would withdraw then ; as they had been carried only by a mean, contemptible, and 
miserable majority of two. 

Sir Allan McNab had supposed that this was merely a sham fight, for the purpose 
of pleasing their constituents. On looking at the division, he tound 1% Upper 
Canada members for the resolution and 18 against it, and yet this was to be called 
an expression of opinion from Upper Canada! Several Upper Canada members 
were absent who would have voted against it, and he really thought, as hon. gen- 
tlemen had gained their object by amusing their constituents, the thing would go no 
further. 

The hon. mover persisted, however in going on, and the two following 
resolutions were carried bythe majorities already recorded, after which 
the house adjourned. 

On Monday evening, the long string of resolutions introduced by Mr. 
William H. Boulton, and proposing a radical change in the Constitu- 
tion of the Province received their quietus, only seven members voting 
for them, (Boulton of Toronto, Dewitt, Holmes, McConnell, Papineau, 
Prince and Sanborn.) The following resolutions were proposed on 
amendment by Mr. W. B. Robinson, and adopted by 43 to 13. 

1. That this House is deeply sensible of and grateful for the inestimable advan- 
tages derived by this Province from its connection withthe United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, under a Constitution as nearly resembling that of the 
Parent State as the difference of circuinstances admits : 

2. That under this Constitution, Canada has advanced to a high degree of pros- 
perity, and its inhabitants are in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty ; and 
by just and equitable laws are fully protected in life, person and property : 

3. That this House takes the opportunity, upon the introduction of propositions of 
a Revolutionary and Republican character, to declare its tirm attachinent to the 
Crown and Government of Great Britain, and its determination to maintain the con- 
nection with the Mother country unimpaired,y whomsoever it may be assailed . 

4. That this House marks with decided disapprobation and reprehension all 
such attempts to disturb the Constitution, as tending to agitate the public mind, to 
-trengthen the erroneus impression which now exists in Great Britain, that Canada 
Cesires to sever its connection with the Empire, thereby preventing the introduction 
of British Capital into the Province and diverting the tide of Emigration trom Great 
Britain toother and more quiet Countries . 

5. That an humble Address he presented to Her Majesty founded on the fore- 
going Resolutions. 

One of the incidents of the discussion was aa angry passage of words 
between Messrs. Papineau and Lafontaine, in which old grievances 
peeped out rather unceremoniously, and flat denials of each other’s as- 
sertion were freely bandied about. 

The Seignorial Tenure was again the subject of discussion in the As- 
sembly thisevening, but the result I have not heard. The Legislative 
Council are busily engaged in Legislation ; and one of the bills adopt- 
ed by both houses relates to Foreign seamen, rendered necessary by 
the resort of Foreign shipping to Quebec under the Free Navigation 
system that now prevails. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble has conferred a great treat on the Toronto ad- 
mirers of the Bard of Avon, by her inimitable readings of Othello, the 
Tempest, and the Midsummer Night's Dream. In praise of them it 
would be presumption to speak in the columns of the d/bion, celebrated 
as it has long been for its judicious dramatic critiques. The audien- 
ces on the three evenings filled every seat in the Assembly-room of the 
City Hall, and included Lord and Lady Elgin and the é/ite of Toronte 
society. Mrs. Kemble has returned to her residence near Stockbridge, 
and does not visit other cities in Canada, where her readings from 
Shakspeare would have been no less attractive than in the metropolis. 

Mr. Wetenhall, whose appointment to office, defeat on being re-elect- 
ed, and melancholy loss of reason, are probably fresh in general recol- 
lection, departed this life on the 21st instant, generally regretted both 
in and out of Parliament. 

_ A call of the House in the Legislative Assembly is fixed for the 28th 
instant, to discuss the Representation Bill, by which the Ministry pro- 
pose to increase the number of members ; now eighty-four, to one hun- 





dred and fifty. It requires a vote of two-thirds before it can have a 





second reading, and was defeated last session by wanting a single vote 
to give that proportion. dead 


ee 


Must. 


THE Havanna Company AT THE AsToR PLack Opera Hovuse.—Gli Ugo- 





notti has at length been produced ; and the several announcements and sulsequent 


June 29 


disappointment secured the fullest attendance that the Company has yet drawn to 
the Astor Place Opera House. Many of the daily journals, in order we Suppose 
to increase the excitement, said that this was its first appearance in America, si 
overlooking its admirable performance by the New Orleans French Operatie * al 
pany at the Park Theatre, in 1845. Comparisons, they say, are odious ; but rv 

are sometimes very useful in curbing that teudency to hyperbolical praise w 4 


. hich 
the connoisseur and the press are apt to indulge in, upon the appearance of ey, ry 


Huguenots by the French Company, nor is the impression likely to be effaced by 
Gl Ugonotti of the Italians. The French /ibreflo is infinitely to be preferred to 
the Italian. Itis longer, to be sure; but the portions om.itted in the Italian Ver 
give life and spirit to the plot in the original. 


"hing new. For our own parts we have not forgotten the performance of / 


ion 
The plot is dramatic, but revo] 
still there is a vigour and a character in the French, which we do not fin 


ting ; 
J in the 
Italian. In the translation, the plot loses in point and reality, and the music its 
character and peculiar piquancy. The characters are weakly drawn in the Ital- 
ian, and boldly sketched in the French ; and the liquid sofiness of the Italian poetry 
is but an indifferent substitute for the brilliancy of the French verse. 

We have always considered Meyerbeer vastly overrated as acomposer. jh 
a far greater knowledge of his art and its resources, he has not a tithe of the genius 
of Bellini. There can be no greater contrast than the works of these composers ex. 
hibit—the one all Art, the other all Nature; the one abounding in the resources of 
musical] science, the other deeply imbued with the purest musical inspiration, and 
breathing out soulfull melodies, which touch every heart by their natural and earn: 
est pathos. We are not of those who slight art, or confess setisfaction at an ear 
tickling melody ; neither can we acknowledge that as true music, in which inspira 
When the 
greatest resources of it are used, as by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spolr, Weber, 


tion is supplied by the devices of art, however ingenious they may be. 


or Mendelssohn, to support, illustrate, and carry out those great melodial inspira. 
tions which are the soul of music, (art being the vehicle of its development, as the 
material body to the immaterial soul,) we bow to such creations as the works of 
inaster minds. 

How rarely Meyerbeer touches the soul! how rarely even he affects the feel. 
We are curieus to trace the elaborate 


ings! He affords us much to wonder at. 
intricacies of his vocal and instrumental scores ; we love to note how the theme 
frequently so meagre in itself, has been twisted and turned, has been remodelled, 
and garnished, and embellished, and how his climaxes, after having been worked 
up to the highest possible effects, are delayed, and held back, by some violent ch inge 
of harmony ; and without any reasonable excuse, the agony is piled up with addi- 
tional excess, until the noise and confusion beggar description. No less curious is 
it toreflect upon the instrumentation ; we do not hesitate to say that were a new 
man to present to the publicsuch instrumental writing as may be frequently found in 
Les Huguenots, he would be laughed down as something very little short of a mad- 
manor afool. If we are to receive such writing az the highest order of music, we 
must alsodo honour to Hector Berlioz, Guiseppe Verdi, and some others much 
nearer home. We donot complain of a manhaving but few inspirations, but we 
do complain of his eking out those few into five hours’ duration of time. This, un- 
deniably, is the case with Meyerbeer ; everything is spun out and elaborated to 
double, its necessary length ; long instrumental introductions which only serve to 
display the solo qualities of various instruments ; codas uselessly interrupted and 
repeated, swell out the interminable length of his operas, until the senses are fa- 
tigued for want of a genuine emotion. No man can hope or would wish to succeed 
in the attempt to deny merit to Meyerbeer, and we shall not enter upou so Quixot- 
ic anundertaking. He is a great master of his art, and has produced some exqui- 
site things—exquisite for their elaborate finish, and somewhat classic grace. He 
grasps the whole resources of the art, vocal and instrumental, with the careless 
confidence of unbounded power ; his outré absurdities are the exceptions to his 
style, and are unfortunately looked upon by the mass as the true evidences of his 
genius, for the reason we suppose that they are so charmingly absurd, that only 
genius would venture upou them. His study of musical effect has been untiring, 
and we sincerely believe that in all that tends to produce the greatest artificial et- 
His effects 


are broad aud overwhelming, for he writes for masses of sound, vocal and instru- 


fects, Meyerbeer’s knowledge is superior to that of any living writer. 


mental, but relies, we believe, more upon quantity of sound than quality of sense. 
It nust also be borne in mind that Meyerbeer, does not throw away his music 
upon ineffective /ibretti ; everything with him is duly considered (and there lies 
much ofhis merit.) Where his grand sensations are to be made, there must be an 
exciting subject, crowds of people, the most gorgeous of costumes, and the most ex- 
traordinary of scenic combinations. Were the hurricane voiceless, although rocks 
were shivered and trees uprooted, it would seem a surprising optical illusion ; but 
it would have none of the sublimity or terror which its awful and irresistible roar 
impresses on every heart. So this gorgeous combination of men and women, 
dresses and scenery, do their work upon the eye, but need the aid of sound to com- 
plete the effect upon the imagination. ‘This Meyerbeer calculates, and by help of 
the greatest possible amount of voices and instrtruments, from the lowest bass to 
the highest treble, from the kettle-drum to the octave flute, brass, wood, and strings 
inclusive, he gives the voice to the hurricane, the vitality to the scene. If it were 
to be calculated how many superfluous notes are to be found in Meyerbeer's scores, 
we verily believe the result would be only skeletons. Another striking want, to 
our mind, in Meyerbeer’s music, is its want of cunsecutiveness ; the various parts 
even of many of his arias are not relative ; they have the appearance of patcl-work, 
put together with the rarest art and tact, we acknowledge, but patch-work notwith- 
standing. There are unduubtedly many glorious things in the “ Huguenots,” as 
we shall presently point out, that are worthy of his great reputation, and which 
the world will not willingly let die. Our remarks upon the exaggerations of his 
style, his almost painfully tedious elaborations of unimportant subjects, apply with 
equal justice to all his works; but in Robert le Diable we recognize less of art and 
more of nature. This has always and most deservedly been the most popular of his 
works, on account of its greater freshness and originality, and we doubt much if 
any of his later Works will hold with the public, but as grand musical spectacles. 
Our remarks have extended to such a length, that we fear we must defer the 
conclusion untilour next. We must, however, in justice to the artists concerned, 
say a few words in regard tothe performance, osio’s execution was rapid, clear» 
and beautiful ; she delighted her listeners by her elegant, chaste, and artistic singe 
ing. Stejanoni was as usual grand and impressive, and read the character with 
great intellectual power. Viefti appeared to great advantage, and sang very char- 
mingly, although her cadences were somewhat strained; but her voice is extreme- 
ly beautiful, and told with great effect. Na/vi, to our mind, never sang so splendid- 
ly as on the first night of the “ Huguenots.” His truthful, impassioned, and mas 
terly singing in the third act, we shall never forget. 
journey to hear. Marini as Marcel was excellent ; but his voice failed hin greatly, 


particularly in the fourth act. Of the other characters we shall speak next week. 
ch severe comment, which are only spared to 


It was worth half a day’s 


The chorus and orchestra need mu 
them for want of space. 


Rossini's Semiramide is announced for next week. Many thanks to the man 


——_ 
Dranta. . 

NInLo’s.—On Wednesday evening was produced a new operatic, pantomimic 
spectacle, called the “ Island of Jewels,” which is frou the pen of Planche, and was 
originally produced at Madame Vestris’s Theatre, in London, where it has been the 
staple attraction since Christunas last. It is one of those fairy extravaganzas in 
which the author of “* Fortunio” so eminently excels. The present effort is, like its 
predecessors, founded on an old fairy iale, is made the vehicle for smart hits at wd 
times in the dialogue, and several happily arranged parodies on popular operatic 
and musical gems, and affords the scene-painters, machinists, and costumers, am- 
ple room for the display of their separate powers, The version at Niblo's has 
dently gone through a process of localizing adaptation to suitthe New York marker, 
and several of the hits tell with effect. The piece is admirably placed upon the 
stage ; no expense or care has been spared by the management. and the sg 
equally perfect in their allotted parts. Miss Mary Taylor, Miss Barton, Mrs. er 
non, Miss Nickinson, Mrs. John Sefton, and Mrs. Conover, are all fitted with prom.- 


to 


nent characters, and appear in brilliant foree—Miss Taylor may perhaps claim 


agement for this. 


: Te 
i 4 :: . i ¢ > 5 vel 

be the bright particular star of the galaxy, for her acting and singing are positive’y 

inimitable, as specimens of the rich and artistic burlesque. 

ssentation was really vos 


The applause of a well-filled house on the first repre ; 
for this comic an¢ 


ciferous, and argued well for the long run which is in store : 
splendid extravaganza. “Friend Waggles,” the new popular farce, hes an 
transplanted to this house, and presents the remarkable feature of every pet A 
ably filled. The cast embraces Chippendale, Walcot, John Sefton, Nick:so” 
Mrs. Vernon, and Mrs. John Sefton. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Tue CANALS OF CANADA, THEIR Prospects AnD Inrivence. By 
Keefer, C. E. Teronto. 1850. Andrew H.drmour & Co.— 
This essay, 28 WAS remarked last week by our Toronto correspondent, 
recently obtained the premium of £50, liberally and sagaciously 
fered by Lord Elgin for the best treatise on the bearing of the 8t. 
heneenee and Welland Canals on the interests of Canada as an ag- 
ricultural country. It contains a fund of most useful information, 
takes a bold, broad view of commercial policy, and is altogether a stri- 
king composition. Inasmuch as it is anti-protective, it will not find fa- 
your in the eyes of those whecling with tenacious grasp to the olden 
theory ; but we are sure that it may be read with infinite profit by all 
erades of political economists. Qn the capabilities of the St. Law- 
rence Mr. Keefer is particularly interesting. The neatness with which 
this pamphlet is got up speaks well for the enterprise of the publishers. 

THE SuovtperR-Knor. By B. F. Tefft. New York, 1850. Harpers.— 
Comprised in one volume, we have here a clever sketch of the ad- 
yenturous and romantic trip to Paris and Madrid, made by Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham, when the former played false te 
the Infanta of Spain and became enamoured of his future Queen, Hen- 
rietta Maria, whilst the latter made a fruitless effort to win the affec- 
tions of Anne of Austria. Lowis XIII., the Queen mother, Cardinal 
Richelieu, and the beautiful Duchess of Chevreuse, figure also in the 
scene, which is mainly laid in Paris, whilst a coarse portrait of James. 
stands prominently forward, whenever it shifts toLondon. The well- 
known incident of the jewelled shoulder-knot, given in all innocence 
by Anne of Austria to Buckingham, furnishes the title to this histori- 
cal narrative, in which are interwoven full and frequent dissertations 
on the Baconian philosophy, partly falling from the lips of Lord Bacon 
himself whilst @ prisoner in the tower, and partly from those of Buck- 
ingham, who, reprobate as he was, knew how to appreciate the wisdom 
of his friend and sometime master. Though the subject matter of this 
book be none of the freshest, the mode in which it is handled indicates 
considerable ability on the part of its author. 

Biacxwood’s MaGazine. L. Scott §& Co.—The number for this 
month is before us, and commences with a damaging article on Carlyle’b 
«Latter-Day Pamphlets,” whieh, it must be confessed, offer tempting 
occasion and fair game. They have been slightly noticed, in our 
columns, as they have appeared, and twinkled for a moment amongst 
the will-o’-the-wisps of literature. There is but one other serious con- 
tribution, in the shape of a lengthened record of the Great Protection 
Meeting in London, held on the 7th ult. and succeeding days, winding 
up, a8 our veaders know, with deputations visiting Lord John Russell 
and Lord Stanley, and having for result a few diatribes in the news- 
papers, and this article in Blackwood. Amongst lighter matter, we 
find the continuations of tales of the land and sea service, the former 
“My Peninsular Medal,” the latter ‘‘The Green Hand—a Short 
Yarn.” It happenscuriously enough, that in one of these serial stories 
the Emperor Napoleon figures in person, whilst the other has a hasty 
shetch of the Great Duke. This must have been accidental, for the 
tales are altogether unconnected and are contributed by different hands. 
Both are good in their way, and being strongly contrasted, we are 
tempted to extract them. And to begin with the captive Emperor at 
St. Helena—the narrator is a Lieutenant in the Navy, attached to one 
of the guard-ships of the station, and is on shore in the neighbourhood 
of Longwood, frem which he has been excluded by the sentries, but 
with a craving for a sight of ‘the great man.” The Conqueror alluded 
to is a ship of war, expected frem England, and supposed to be in sight. 
Several minor cireamstances have led our Lieutenant to suspect a plot 
on foot for abducting the Emperor. 


Tromas C. 


I had just looked over my shoulder toward Longwood, letting the Conqueror 
sink back again into a thing no bigger than a model on a mantelpiece, when all at 
once, | saw some ene standing near the brow of the cliff 1 mentioned, with a long 
glass at his e;e, like myself. ‘Twas farther than I could see to make out anything, 
save so much; and, ere I had screwed the glass for such a near sight, there were 
seven or eight figures more appearing heif’ over the slope behind ; while my hand 
shook so much with holdivg the glass so leng, that at first 1 brought it to bear full on 
the cracks and blocks in the front of the creg, with the large green leaves and trail- 
ers on itflickering idly with the sunlight against my eyes, till I could have seen the 
spiders inside, I daresay. Next I held it too high, where the Admiral and Lord 
Frederick were standing by their horses, 2 good way back; the Governor, as I 
supposed, sitting on his, and two or three others along the rise. At length, what 
with kneeling down to rest it on one knee, J had the glass steadily fixed_on the 
brow of the rocks, where I plainly saw a tall dark-whiskered man, in arich French 
aniform, gazing to seaward—I knew him I sought too well by pictures, however, 
not to be sadly galled. Suddenly a figure came slowly down trom before the rest, 
with hie band behind his back, and his head a liule drooped. The officer at once 
lowered the telescope and held it to him, steppiag upward, as if to leave him alone 
—what dress he had on I scaree noticed ; but there he was standing, single in the 
round bright field of the glass I kad hold of like 2 vice—his head raised, his hands 
hiding his face, as he kept the telescope fixed fair in front of ey | I saw the 
smooth broad rouad of his chin. I knew, as if I’d seen him in the Tuileries at 
Paris, or knewn him by sight since I was a boy—I knew it was Napoleon! 

During that minute the rest of them were out of sight, so far as the glass went— 
you'd have supposed there was no ene there but himself, as still as a figure in iron; 
watching the same thing, no doubt, as I’d done myself five minuies before, where 
the noble seveuty-four was beating slowly to windward. WhenI did glance to 
the knot of officers twenty yards back, ’twas as if one saw a ring of his generals 
waiting respectfully while he eyed some field of battle or other, with his army at the 
back of the hill; but next moment the telescope fell in his hands, and his face, 
as pale as Jeath, with his lip firm under it, seemed near enough tor me to touch 
it—his eyes shot stern into me from below his wide white forehead, and I started, 
dropping my glass in turn. ‘That instant the whole wild lump of St. Helena, with 
its ragged brim, the elear blue sky and the sea, swang round about the dwindled 
igures above the crag, till thy were nothing but so many people together against 
the slope beyoud. — 

_ Twasa strange scene to witness, let me tell you; never can I forget the sight- 
‘8s, thinking sortof gaze from that head of his, after the telescope sank from his 
‘ye, when the Conqueror must have shot back with all her stately harnper into the 
‘loor of the Atlantic again! Once more I brought my spyglass to bear on the place 
where he had been, and was almost on the point to warn him off the edge of the 
cliff, forgetting the distance was away. Napoleou had stepped, with one foot be- 
‘vre him, on the very brink, his two hands hanging loose by his side with the glass 
‘ one of them, till the shadow of his small black cocked hat covered the hollows of 
wis aud he stood as it were looking down past the face of the precipice. 

v Bat he thought ef no mortal tongue can say, whether he was master at the time 
over a wilder battle than any he'd ever fought—but just then, what was the sur- 
et itgave me to see the head of aman, with a a tasselled cap on it, raised 

athe amongst the ivy from below, while he seemed to have his feet on the cracks 
de juts of the rock, hoisting himself by one hand round the tangled roots, till no 

Oudt he must have looked right aloft into the French Emperor's face ; and per- 
where etispered something—though, for my part, it was all dumb show to me, 
the r Retac ag Peering into the glass. I saw even him start ~ oe ay sae of 
with thes he raised his head upright, still glancing down over the front of the crag, 
within ea _— hand lifted, and the side of his face half turned toward the party 
out of set ot behind, where the Governor and the rest map ames my rte 
yond < ty no doubt watching both Napoleon's back and the ship of war far be- 
an = le hey sunhght on the spot brought out every motion of the two = —_ 
low, his fr, = in my view, that I could mark his look setile again on the other be- 
he know: while artiug and his hand out before him, like a ne eons ee 
stranger's ni’e a bunch of leaves on the end of a wand came stea ing Se l 
round a Post to Napoleon’s very fingers. The head of theman on the cli nse 
looked back for one moment, ticklish as his footing must have been; t 2en he 
between the pointing witk his loose hand to the horizon—there was oue wanes 
on his vommry Nene motion, seemingly—the captive Emperor's chin was sunl 
forehead . at ough you'd have said his eyes glauced up out of the shadow on his 
under his sn the stranger s red cap bung like a bituf the bright-coloured cliff, 
hand enh ie holding amongst the leaves. Then 1 saw Napoleon lift his 
been agre v € gave a sign with ic—it might have becn refusing, ut might have 
arms eeuacte or it might be farewell, I never expect to know; but he folded his 
back from thee breast, with the bunch of leaves in his fingers, and stepped slowly 

om the brink toward the officers. 


That hight, whilst in command of a guard-boat, the Lieutenant cap- 
turesa Frene 


nication h 
clerk in the ¢ 
Th 


b schooner engaged in attempting the forbidden commu- 
e sketch of the Iron Duke, from the supposed pen of a 
: ommissariat Department, is drawn ina more homely style. 
© Writer had been bringing up some treasure to head-quarters, at a 


loase in 1814, and had not previously seen the Commander-in-Chief. 


In my case, it was avery great man. 


beak! I felt rather at a loss. e 
one took any notice; no one vouchsafed me a look! 


dres sedhim—though with a queer kind of feeling, which I myself did not exactly 
ar derstand—“ Are you the Quartermaster-General, sir?” 
nence! He merely raised his arm, and pointed to the table. 


called upon to deseribe the speaker, why, I firml 
it. I then turned towards the table. 


again. 
I now beheld, on horsebac 


clerk. “There he is!” said he. 


sible points to direct and control the vast machinery that he had set in motion. 


Sontag’s operatic career, afavourable notice of Albert Smith’s “* Month 
at Constantinople,” lately published, some quizzical verses on Joseph 
Hume, and another set on Mr. Bright, the Quaker M. P., neither of them 


remarkable, show a preponderance of light materials. 


Tue Lire or Curist. By the Rev. John Fleetwood, D. D. New 
York. Tallis, Willoughby §& Co —This is the first number of an ex- 
tremely well illustrated work, and one that comes before us well re- 
It is of quarto size, and 
The frontispiece is an exceedingly good 
steel engraving from one of Guido’s beautiful heads of the Saviour, and 
the other illustrations are also on steel, from designs made purposely for 
this work, by Henry Warren, President of the New Water Colour So- 


commended by English critics of competence. 
printed in large clear type. 


ciety of London. 


over those subsequently issued, we see no reason to retract our good 


on to take up that of Nova Scotia. True it is that in the historical 
breaking a lance with Mr. Martin; but it should be borne in mind, 
that this must almost of necessity be the case, let him take what view 
he may of local affairs and local parties. The neatness of the maps and 


praise. 

Mrs. Exuis’s MorninG Cauu. Nos. VII. ro X. Jbid.—Another se- 
rial work, also worth a kindly notice, and containing a fair assortment 
of varied reading matter. From one of its numbers we cull the follow- 
ing verses, not remarkable for smoothness, but with a point often 
lacking in the floods of namby-pamby through which we are doomed to 


wade. 
DERMOT’S DREAM. 
“Then we are to part, Norah, sure ? 
Must I thravel the wide world alone? 
It’s hard such a fate to endure: 
Are ye thinkin’ my heart’s made of stone ? 
Ye say that yer promise ye'll kape ; 
It’s me that am doubtin’ that same ; 
For last night nota wink could I slape, 
So I drimt a most hard-hearted drame ! 
I thought that right over the deck 
The say, wid the big tempest, came ; 
And I clung, for my life, to the wreck :— 
Don’t sigh, now— it’s only a drame! 


“JT drifted and drown’d till, some-how, 
I was saved from the perilous tide : 
But the faver was strong on my brow ; 
And a stranger to watch by my side ! 
I felt my hot eyes overflow, 
As down on my two knees [ knelt, 
And pray’d that you niver might know 
The anguish yer poor Dermot felt! 
My nurse stood as you, Norah, stand— 
The tears from her eyes quite a strame : 
But why, Cuishlah, trembles yer hand? 
Remember—it’s only adrame! 


“Tt proved that this kind girl had come, 
Wid her soft hair and eyes of deep blue) 
From my own darlint swate island home:— 
Oh! Norah! why wasn't it you ? 
Her bright eyes so lovin'ly shone, 
When I asked her the price of my life-- 
That what could I do but—och-hone !— 
Just drame that | made her my wife!” 
Then up Norah rose, with a start, 
And cried, twixt a sob and a scrame, 
“Och! Dermot, we never will part ; 
For it’s 2’U/ be that nurse in yer drame!” 

GrauAm’s MaGazine. G. R. Graham.—The July number contains 
three portraits—Jenny Lind—the Editor himself—and a brace anda 
half of woodcock. The first is pretty, but flattered—the second is neat- 
ly engraved, though of the likeness we cannot speak—the third is as 
like as life, though an unpretending woodcut. It is from the spirited 
pencil of Frank Forester, and is followed by one of his sportsmanlike 
articles on flushing and bringing to bag these same delicious birds. 
There is a copious outpouring of verse, nor is it all in mediocre vein, as 
witness a translation by Mr. Bryant from the German of Chamisso, 
which will be found on our first page. 


THe Oxp Oax Cuest. By G.P.R. James. lbid.—This is an old Eng- 
lish story, as its name would seem to import, its date being “‘ sixty years 
since,” or about the year 1789. Thinking rather more highly of Mr. 
James as a novelist than many of our contemporaries, we are glad to 
meet with any novelty from his prolific pen, and can scarcely doubt 
that “The Old Oak Chest” may be opened with advantage to readers. 
The type and paper of this edition shows an improvement upon the 
well-know and much vilified cheap form. 

IconoGrapnic Encyciop@epia. PartIX. R.Garrigue.—This well 
executed work progresses most satisfactorily. The present number 
consists of a series of clear and well engraved maps, with plans of some 
of the chief cities of Europe. 

Ext Putcuero. By Dr. R. McSherry, U.S.N. Philadelphia. 1850. 
Lippincott.—General Scott’s march from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexi- 
co, and his brilliant series of actions and victories, are here graphically 
described by an eye-witness to many of the important operations. The 
author adds many local sketches of character and scenery, which will 
make this unpretending work acceptable to those who are familiar with 
the broad outline of events. An appendix gives an account of the siege 
of Vera Cruz, and a list of the officers engaged in the campaign. 





Lonpon Pusnications.—Mr. Colburn announces that he will short- 
ly publish a new work by John Evelyn, the author of “Sylva,” entitled 
“The History of Religion, including a condensed statement and in- 








village in the south of France, shortly previous to the battle of Tou- 


The hoar of my arrival, though, was signalised by that event, of all others, which 
men chronicle as the most important of their lives—an interview with a great man. 
To be sure, he didn’t speak to me. But 
what does that signify? 1 spoke tohim. On arriving with the treasure et the 
office of our own department, I was directed to go forthwith and report mnyself at 
the office of the Quartermaster-General. I went, and found it in a very humble 
mansion. On entering the passage, found a door tothe right, where I was desired 
togoin. Saw a long table by the window, with two or three officers writing. 
Before the fire stood ANOTHER. He was drenche1 with rain; all in a steam, like 
a hot potato ; lost in thought; looked awful ; a middle-aged, and remarkably well- 
built man, with a striking—nay, more than striking—with a particular expression 
of countenance ; such a face as I had never seen before ; a very keen eye—the 
eagle's, that can look at the sun, would have -juailed before his; andoh, what a 
No one did me the honour to notice my entrée. No 
I stood, for a moment, in si- 
lence. As all the others were hard at work, and one was doing nothing, I of course 
concluded that he was the Head of the Department; and, with crude atrocity, ad- 


No reply on his part—no look, no movement of the head, no change of counte- 
By that act alone he 
indicated a consciousness of being spoken to; and had he, the next moment, been 
believe he couldn't have done 
One of the writers rose from his seat in 
silence, walked me out into the passage, made an inquiry or two, and walked in 
The next day I was once more on the march, riding side by side with a brother 

—a regular centaur, 
part of his horse—that same distinguished individual whom, the day before, [ had 


80 unceremoniously addressed as he stood reeking before the fire, while great 
guns were banging right and left, the troops advancing, and hé at the best of all pos- 


Tue Britisn Corontres, Nos. I ro VI. By R. Montgomery Mar- 
tin. New York. J. Tallis & Co.—We commended this work to public 
favour, on the apperrance of its first number, and casting a hasty eye 


opinion. The sixth part concludes the description of Canada, and passes 


sketch of Canadian public affairs, native critics may find cause for 


illustrations embodied in this Colonial Gazetteer deserves passing 


vestigation of its Natural and Scriptural Evidences.” This work is te 
be eet out b 17 aca of W J. Evelyn, Esq., M. P., from the 
Original MS. in the Library at Wotton. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rey. R. M. Evanson, B. A., Rector of Lansay, Monmouthshire.— 

mans advertise M. ‘‘ Botta’s Letters on the first discoveries at Ninev 
translated from the French, with plates, maps, and inscriptions.” It 
will be remembered that Layard says in his own work, “To him (M. 
Botta) is due the honour of having found the first Assyrian monument.” 
—We see no other advertisements of general interest. 





Booxs Reck1vED.—The Lone Dove, a Legend of Revolutionary Time . 
Lady, Phila., G. 8. Appleton.—The Professor's Lady, by Berthold ponte tn 
translated by Mary Howitt, Harpers.—Mothers of the Wise and Good, by Jabez 
Burns, D. D., Boston, Gould § Co. 4 


Hine Arts. 


Rosert Futton—Joun Quincy ApAms—Henry Cray. Vew- 
York. Goupil, Vibert, & Co. Three single lithographic likenesses, of 
these distinguished men, forming portions of the American Portrait Gal- 
lery in course of publication. They are drawn by Mr. C. Crehen, and 
exceedingly well drawn, the paper and printing being also of corres- 
ponding quality. This work in no way falls off from its first promise; 
and there is but one improvement to be suggested. The artist might 
with advantage clothe his men of genius somewhat less dapperly. 





Lonvon Art-Union Prizes,—A peculiar feature of this Institution 
is that tke choice of prizes, from pictures publicly exhibited, is vested 
in the gainers of prize tickets, the lottery only awarding the amount 
and designating the ‘‘ lucky holders.” The following list of selections 
made, up to the close of last month, on account of the last annual draw- 
ing shows ina measure who are favourites with the English public. 
It must be observed that the amounts here quoted would go but asmall 
way towards purchasing any of the large class pictures by the most 
eminent artists. 


_ James II. in his Palace at Whitehall ; E. M. Ward, A.R.A. Griselda, 
&e., Redgrave, A.R.A. 230/—Porto Texario, Gulf of Spezzia; G. E. 
Hering 150/—Peter denying Christ; J. Hollins, A.R.A.160/—San Pie- 
tro, near Verona ; J.D. Harding 150/—View of Ben Crachan ; Co ley 
Fielding 84/—The Odd Trick ; T. Clater 70/—A Storm Clearing off; A. 
W. Williams 70/—Waterfall near Haeg ; W. West 80/—A Scene during 
the Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII; F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 70/— 
The Sun dispelling a Mist; H. P. Parker 60/—Here’s his Health im 
Water; R. R. M'Ian 20/—A Gipsy Family ; W. Shayer 50/; View from 
the Heights of Abraham, Matlock ; J. Tennant 50/—Going to Service ; 
J. H. Mole 75/—Hawkers of Relics, &c.; James Goodwin 53/7 83s—The 
Country Inn; W. Shayer 52/ 10s—Ben Nevis from Loch Eil; W. C. 
Smith 522 10s—Dieppe, Coast of Normandy; T. L. Rowbotham 40/— 
Autumn Scene in Wales; H. J. Boddington 40/—Piazetta de San Marco ; 
J. Holland 40/—On the Sledder ; A. Clint 40/—Kirby Lonsdale and 
Valley of the Lune; H. Jutsum 40/—Peveril Castle, Derbyshire; J. 
Tennant 52/ 10s—From Rogers's “‘ Pleasures of Memory ;” H. Maples- 
ton 25/—Mount Bay, Cornwall; J. W. Yarnold 25/—The Burni 
Glass ; W. Hemsley 25/—A Summer Morning on the Coast; F. ig 
Clater 25/—A Dutch Madonna ; C. Brocky 25/—From the ‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge : G. H. Laporte 20/—A Summer's Evening ; G. A. 
Williams 20/—A Mountain Stream ; H. Bright 21/—Scene in a North 
Welsh Valley ; J. Wilson, jun. 20/—Blackberries ; W. Hunt 18/ 18s— 
fF tag on the Coast of North Wales; C. Bentley 21/, &c¢.—Builder 
May 25. 
———->— 

Tue Vacant LAuREATESHIP,—It is a rare thing for a government 
appointment, still more for a sinecure office, to remain many days va- 
cant. The bays are not yet, however, officially wreathed on the brow 
of Great Britain’s chosen bard. The London Chronicle says that the 
Laureateship has been offered to Rogers, but was declined by him. We 
trust for the honour of Lord John Russell, himself a dabbler in litera- 
ture, that the former rumour isuntrue. If it be a fact, it is a disgrace- 
ful one; and the choice must have resulted from Mr. Rogers’ eminent 
and long sustained social position. He is the author of some mellifia- 
ous and very praiseworthy verse, but to our thinking, has no preten- 
sion to be placed on the summit of the British Parnassus. The intimate 








and celebrated associates of Rogers have largely repaid his well-known 
hospitalities, by reflecting on him a portion of their own repute. What 
a pity that Ebenezer Elliott, the corn-law rhymer, did not survive, 
that in him the doctrine of Free Trade might receive its crowning 
glory! A correspondent of the Spectator suggests something in the style 
of the ‘‘ challenge cup,” and there is a degree of plausibility in the 
ground he takes. We only pity the judges or referee, if this plan should 
be adopted. 


As far as I am aware, the Laureateship is the only aid arowedly and uniformly 
granted to poetry by the State. The Layreate is appointed for life, and his office 
is now vacant. I therefore desire, through the medium of your influential columns, 
to suggest what | conceive would be a considerable improvement upon the system 
hitherto pursued ; and that is, that the appointment should be made an annual one, 
instead of continuing for life. 

It so happens, for instance, that at present there is no person upon whose claims 
to the office the public are by any means unanimously agreed. Some claimants 
are already in independent circumstances; some, less fortunate in their worldly 
position, are yet considered not quite deserving of the poet's permanent crown: 
and yet from one of these two classes, if the old system continues, the Laureate will 
be selected ; whilst perhaps, as “poeta nascitur, non fit,” just as the vacancy is 
tilled up for life, a Goldsmith, or a Kirke White may start up, toastonish, tu charm 
us, and tostarve! Butifthe office were every year at the disposal of the Crown, 
which might have the power of reappointing, when advisable, the old occupant, nat 
only might several of the present somewhat second-rate claimants enjoy it in turn, 
but hereafier, probably, many a young and struggling poet might, by the pecuniary 
assistance and public position which would accompany one year’s possession of the 
Laureateship, be enabled to face with courage and ultimate success the difficulties 
which but for this timely aid would have overwhelmed him at the outset of his 
career. 

THE TWo CoLLeGEs oF ABERDEEN.—We understand that there is a 
renewed agitation in the north-east of Scotland for the union of thetwe 
Aberdeen Universities-—those of King’s and Marischal Colleges. Ithag 
long been a kind of jocular boastjamong Scotchmen that their single town 
of Aberdeen, with its 70,000 inhabitants, possesses as many Universities 
as till lately were to be found inall England. For, be it understood, 
King’s and Marischal Colleges are not merely distinct Colleges,—but 
distinct, independent, and in some respects rival, Universities. In the 
new town of Aberdeen is Marischal College and University,—a beauti- 
ful new granite building erected on the site of the ancient Marischal 
College, built in 1594; and, at the distance of a quarter of en hour’s walk 
from this, situated in the village or suburb of old Aberdeen, is the vene- 
rable pile of King’s College, which was founded in 1494. Each of these 
Colleges has its distinct staffof professors and its distinct concourse of 
students ; and between the two there exists a kind of traditional rival- 
ry—Marischal College (the college of the far-famed Dugald Dalgetty) 
ranking, as it were, as the Cambridge of the good city of Bonaccord,— 
while King’s College, which is the gloomier and more conservative of 
the two, as well as the richer, is the local Oxford. ‘The existence of 
two such foundations where one would amply suffice has often struck 
sensible men as somewhat absurd ; and it has more than once been pro- 
ten to take steps for the consolidation of their revenues and interests. 

y suppressing the various duplicate Professorships (of Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, &c.) that 
now exist, and by other acts of consolidation, one University of much 
larger dimensions, and containing various new chairs that are peremptor- 
ily demanded by the educational necessities of the time, might be insti- 
tuted. At present there is a kind of connexion between the two Col- 
leges in the Faculties of Theology and Medicine,—but in general res- 

ts, the two stand quite aloof. An agitation for their union, taki 
its rise in the recommendation of a Royal Commission which sat a g 
many years ago, fell to the ground in consequence chiefly of the opposi- 
tion of the King’s College Professors. Now, however, we are given to 
understand, the question has been re-opened,—and (a few of the old 
academic opponents of the measure having been, in the mean time, re- 
moved by death, and replaced by new men) with greater chance of 
success.—.4theneum. 








Tue New Hovers or PARLIAMENT.—The House of Commons has 
recently resolved itself into a Committee on the Fine Arts, and discuss- 
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ints of importance in the way of taste peculiar to such 4 
on covers! Aer. Barry eet his Houses of Parliament have had to stand 
a pitiless pelting from men of all varieties of politics—and accommoda- 
tion and cost have been mixed up with the requirements of architectu- 
ral niches and the necessities of broad-shouldered barons of the time of 
King John. Mr. Landseer, who had been half engaged to paint thre- 
frescoes in the Peers’ Refreshment-room for a thousand guineas, has 
been set aside by a majority of nineteen. But for the Civil War we 
should have had the walls of the Banqueting House at Whitehall cover- 
ed with the story of the Order of the Garter from the pencil of Van- 
dyck,—and but for the wordy war of the other night we should have 
had the walls of the Peers’ Refreshment-room in the New Palaee at 
Westminster covered with hunting subjects worthy of a Snyders or a 
Rubens. The discussion was not, however, without its advantages; for 
it led to the postponement of a very puerile proposition on the part of 
the Government, to remove the marble arch at Buckingham Palace to 
the Mall in the Park, nearly opposite Stafford House, and to plant it 
round with what at the best could be very little more than a cockney 
garden. Surely a triumphal arch should lead to something grander 
than a parterre filled with daffodils and London-pride. Why should 
the Mall be blocked up? A much better proposition to make the arch 
the new opening to the Park at Spring Gardens has found favour with 
the public,—and is one of many fitter su tions that have been offer- 
ed. We have been asa public so much to blame in all matters of public 
taste in architecture, that whatever we do with the marble arch will 
either confirm our folly on such points or do something towards redeem- 
ing us from our former backslidings—in the National Gallery, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and in Trafalgar Square.—Mr. Barry, we may observe, 
has not been fortunate on any one occasion in finding champions com- 

t to defend him. His cause, however bad as regards the argu- 
ments of expense and perhaps delay, is otherwise a good one,—and the 
work which he is now erecting is, in many respects, worthy of 
occasion and the country. The cost has indeed been excessive: 
ards of 2,000,000. already,—including 80,000/. for the purchase of 
the site, and 139,000/. for the embankment. What the total cost is likely 
to be,is a problem which Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine would 
want the data for determining. Let the amount, however, be what it 
will, the work should be completed forthwith. 





EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS IN 1851. 


The following is the report of the committee appointed to consider all 
matters relating to the building, made to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
Thursday, May 9, 1850. 

May it please your Royal Highness, My Lords and Gentlemen—We 
have the honour to report that we have examined the numerous plans 
go liberally contributed by native and foreign architects in ecenplaaste 
with the public invitation. 

Exhausting in their numerous projects and suggestions almost every 
conceivable variety of building, the authors of those designs have ma- 
terially assisted us in arriving at the conclusions which we have now 
the honour to report. 

We have been aided in our analysis of this subject by a great amount 
of thougk: and elaboration thus brought to bear upon it from various 
points of view. 

We have, however, arrived at the unanimous conclusion, that able 
and admirable as many of these designs appeared to be, there was yet 
mo single one so accordant with the peculiar objects in view, either in 
the principle or detail ofits arrangement, as to warrant us in recom- 
mending it for adoption. 

In some of the least successful of the designs submitted we find indi- 
eated errors and difficulties to be avoided, whilst in the abler and more 

tical of them there are valuable conceptions and suggestions which 
ve greatly assisted us in framing the plan we have now the honour to 
lay before you. 

In preparing this design we have been governed mainly by three 
eonsiderations :— 

1. The provisional! nature of the building. 

2. The advisability of constructing it as far as possible insuch a form 
2s to be available, with least sacrifice of labour and material, for other 
Pparposes, so soon as its original one shall have been fulfilled, thus in- 
suring 2 minimum ultimate cost. 

3. Extreme simplicity demanded by the short time in which the work 
must be completed. 

For the arrangements of the plan we rely for effect on honesty 
of construction, vastness of dimension, and fitness of each part to 
its end. 

The principal points of excellence we have endeavoured to attain 


1. Economy of construction. 

2. Facilities for the reception, classification, and display of goods. 

3. Facilities for the circulation of visitors. 

4. Arrangement for grand points of view. 

5. Centralization of supervision. 

6. Some striking feature to exemplify the present state of the science 
of construction in this country. 

The first of these,—economy, is attained by doing away with any in- 
ternal walls (all divisions being made by the necessary stalls), by re- 
ducing the whole construction, with the exception of the dome, to cast 
iron columns, supporting the lightest form of iron roof in long unbro- 
ken lines, and by the whole of the work being done in the simplest 
manner, and adapted in all respects to serve hereafter for other pur- 


The second, facilities for the reception, classification, and display of 
. The main central entrance for the reception of objects tor ex- 
ibition will, probably, be that most approachable from the public road. 
All cases accompanying goods will be examined, registered, catalogued, 
&c., in the offices of the executive ; the packing-cases will then b> put 
apon a truck running on a line of rails laid down temporarily, and con- 
veyed to the centre turn-table, from which they may be carried by a 
line of rails at right angles to the first, to the end of the transverse 
gallery, in which they may be destined to be placed. 

The most important condition to insure successful classification is, 
that those to whom the duty of arrangement may be confided should be 
hampered by no fixed limits of space, such as would have been the case 
had the building been divided into a number of halls, sections, or cham- 
bers. The plan submitted fulfils this condition perfectly ; as objects 
ean be arranged just as they are received, and moved, if necessary, from 
gallery to gallery with great facility. 

The successful display of the goods would be best insured by leaving, 
under certain general restrictions, the fitting up of each stall to the ex- 
hibitor, or his agent, floor space only being allotted to each ; and stands, 
frames, brackets, shelves, Mc, being put up by the contractor’s carpen- 
ter, at a fixed tariff. 

The best light is provided, and the most economical wall-space is pro- 

to be farnished hy connecting pillar to pillar transversely, on the 
extreme north and south sidesofthe building by rods, from which dra- 
ies, &c.. can be suspended. 

The third, facilities for the circulation of visitors,—are thus attained : 
—The visitor, on arrival at the central hall, proceeds at choice to any 
ene of the four sections. He will, most probably, desire either to fol- 
low the whole course of the section selected, or will wish to go at once 
to some particular class or object. He will be enabled to do either the 
ene or the other, without interfering with the general current by means 
gates or other arrangements, which shall insure the current of visitors 
passing in one direction. If he desire to proceed rapidly from one end 
ef the building to the other, and finds the great central gangway at all 
blocked up, he will, no doubt, be able to get on by either the north or 
south corridors, 15 feet wide. Numerous doors of egress in these latter 
afford ready means of exit for a large number of persons. Seats are 

vided in the middle of the great centrai gangway for those who may 
esire to rest. 

The fourth, arrangement for grand points of view.—The view from or 
to the centre of the building will, from its extent, be necessarily impo- 

ing. The seats and main avenues are arranged, so that on the occasion 
of the distribution of the prizes an immense number of persons may be 
accommodated. Most interesting views might be obtained from galleries 
eonstructed at either end of the building, and around the dome, for the 
admission of the public, to which some small charge might be made. 

The fifth, centralization of supervision.—All the business of the ex- 
hibition would be carried on in one spot, and be readily under control. 
The Royal Commission, the principal committees, clerks, accountants, 
 opooey would be together, and in solarge an establishment it would 

absolutely necessary, or much time would be wasted in walking from 
ene point to another. Passages running behind the money takers’ boxes, 
with glazed doors into them, would enable each accountant to detect 
anything improper that might be going on, and to exchange and balance 

ks, money, &c.,atany moment. Telegraphic communications with 
each of the four pay-places will permit orders to be given, cash accounts, 


&c., to be issued and returned from and to the head accountant’s office 
as often as may be necessary. : 
Four committee-rooms, one for a jury in each section, have been pro- 


vided at the extreme east and west-ends. The duties of such commit- 
tees being deliberative, and not executive, it is not necessary they 

should be accomodated in the central establishment, where they would 
be more liable to be disturbed than at the extremity of the building. 

A policeman stationed in each gallery would, from his elevated posi- 
tion, be enabled to observe much which might escape detection if he 
mingled only with the crowd. 

The sixth, some striking feature to exemplify the present state of the 
science of construction in this century.—In order that the building in 
which England invites the whole world to display their richest produc- 
tions may afford, at least in one point, a grandeur not incommensurate 
with the occasion, we propose, by a dome of light sheet iron, 200 feet in 
diameter, to produce an effect at once striking and admirable. From 
calculations which have been made of the cost ofso grand a hall, we have 
reason to expect that it may be executed for a sum not greatly exceed- 
ing the cost of thesimplest form of roof likely to be adopted to cover the 
same area. 

It is to be borne in mind that a considerable amount of any such dif- 
ference may be recovered, should this portion of the building be con- 
verted hereafter to other purposes, which is more than probable. This 
vast dome it is proposed to light mainly from one circle of light in its 
centre, and thus the sculpture will be pleasingly and suitably lit. 

Six out of the eight openings in the cylinder of the dome would be 
well adapted for the exhibition of stained glass windows of great extent, 
while, the two remaining arches will open to the main central gallery. 
The lower part of some of the voids will admit the eye to turf and 
shrubs, sad produce a great freshness of effect. 

The immense continuity of the central avenue will be broken and re- 
lieved by a variation in the roof opposite the openings to the second and 
third sets of refreshment-rooms, aad windows for the reception of stain- 
ed glass may Le placed at the ends of each transverse gallery, thus ter- 
minating the vista for each. 

It now only remains to explain the course of action we would recom- 
mend for adoption so soon as the principles of the plan, &c., shall be 
positively decided. 

We consider this to be an occasion upon which the greatest amount 
of intellectual and commercial ingenuity and ability should be calied 
out, and that a generous rivalry among those best fitted to execute the 
principal portions of this vast structure may lead to results which 
no amount of detailed study that we could possibly give to this matter 
would supply. 

We would, therefore, recommend that every advantage should be 
taken of the accumulated and experimental knowledge and resources of 
intelligent and enterprising contra>tors, and that every opportunity 
should be afforded to them of distinguishing themselves.. 

We would therefore recommend, as the best means of enlisting their 
service, the following course of action :— 

Adopting the approved design as a basis, we would proceed to im- 
mediately prepare such working drawings and specifications as may be 
necessary, and to issue invitations for tenders to excute works in ac- 
cordance with them, requesting from competitors, in addition, such 
suggestions and modifications, accompanied with estimate of cost, as 
might possibly become the means of effecting a considerable reduction 
upon the general expense. 

W. Cusirt, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE ON THE PLANS SUBMITTED. 


“ (Presented to the Commission, May 16, 1850.) 

May it please your Royal Highness, my Lords, and Gentlemen,— 
Your committee beg leave to report that the invitation issued by the 
commissioners requesting information and suggestions for the general 
arrangement of the building and premises required for the Exhibition 
in 1851, has been responded to in the most ample and satisfactory man- 
ner, both as respects the variety of useful ideas presented to their con- 
sideration and the liberality with which many experienced and skilful 
men of foreign countries, no less than of our own, have contributed 
their valuable time to this great undertaking, thereby evincing their 
entire sympathy both with the great cause of arts and industry in which 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have embarked and with the arduous 
labours of the directors of the undertaking. 

The designs and specifications transmitted to the committee amount 
to the surprising number of 245, offering an aggregate professional sa- 
crifice of very considerable importance; for, not confining themselves 
to suggestions only, which were invited by the programme, a large pro- 
portion of them are remarkable for eiaboration of thought and elegance 
of execution. 





Penetrated with admiration and respect for these gratuitous and 
valuable contributions, unexampled, they believe, in the history ‘of 
competition, your committee have devoted the most careful attention 
to the collation of these projects, and hasten to offer those acknowledg- 
ments which are due to their merits and to the generous motives which 
have led to their execution ; and they trust that the public may shortly 
be witnesses of the effect of this very noble emulation of the skill of all 
countries, by the public exhibition of these designs, offering the oppor- 
tunity, in the true spirit of the whole undertaking, of mutual improve- 
ment, respect, and friendship amongst the cultivators of the liberal 
arts in the several countries of Europe. 

It is remarkable that, while many of these contributions may be at- 

tributed to the laudable motive of professional reputation and advance- 
ment on the part of practitioners, not yet sufficiently known to the pub- 
lic, a great number are from gentlemen whose position in the confi- 
dence of their respective Governments, or in the republic of arts and 
letters, is of the highest eminence, and who can have been actuated by 
no such personal motives. Already entitled to respect and admira- 
tion, they could have little to gain, while they have something to lose, 
in the competition for glory. The kind and frank communieation, there- 
fore, of their thoughts and experience towards this great work is to be 
the more highly commended. Every possible mode of accomplishing the 
object in view has been displayed by the respective contributors as re- 
gards economy of structure and distribution, and these qualities are 
united with various degrees of architectural symmetry and features in 
many designs. Our illustrious continental neighbours have especially 
distinguished themselves by compositions of the utmost taste and learn- 
ing, worthy of enduring execution,—examples of what might be done 
in the architectural illustration of the subject when viewed in its high- 
est aspect, and at all events exhibiting features of grandeur, arrange- 
ment, and grace, which your committee have not failed to appreciate. 

Among these several classes of design, the practical character of our 
own countrymen, as might have been expected, has been remarkably 
illustrated in some very striking and pf, methods suited to the tem- 
porary purposes of the building, due attention having been paid to the 
pecuniary means allotted to this part of the undertaking. The prin- 
ciple of suspension has been applied in a single tent of iron sheeting, 
covering an area averaging 2,200 feet by 400 feet by a lengthened ridge, 
or in separate tents on isolated supports. Others display the solution 
of this problem by the Chapter-house principle, and a few by the um- 
brella or circular locomotive engine-house system of railway stations, 
either with a central column or groups of columns sustaining domes or 
roofs to the extent of 400 feet diameter. 

Grandeur and simplicity of distribution are carried out with great 
architectural effect in other compositions, and the general arrangement 
by columnar supports has been also variously and elegantly developed. 
The system of iron roofing, with all the architectural powers of which 
that material is susceptible, has been adopted by some with signal en- 
terprise, ingenuity, and power. 

In another class of design the authors have viewed with enthusiasm 
the great occasion and object of the proposed exhibition, and have 
waved all considerations of expense. They have indulged their imagi- 
nations, and employed the resources of their genius and learning in the 
composition of arrangements which present the utmost grandeur and 
beauty of architecture, suited to a permanent palace of science and art. 
These, as addressed to the architectural student, are of the highest 
value, reminding him of all the conditions of his art,—the Egyptian hy- 
postyle, the Roman therme, or of the Arabian or Saracenic inventions. 
And, though their expense has placed them beyond reach, they cannot 
fail to inspire and elevate the treatment of the reality. They at all 
events confer great obligations on the lovers of the fine arts, for the au- 
thors have evidently felt, that, if one of the results to be expected from the 
proposed exhibition may be to prove that the simplest object of ingenui- 
ty and skill should not be devoid of some of the attractions of taste, 
the building itself ought to be an illustration of that important prin- 


ciple. 
The committee, however, have been unable to select any one Cesign, 
as combining all the requisites, which various considerations render 





essential. But the judgment and taste evinced by a large number of 


the contributors have enabled the committee to arrive more promptly 
at their conclusions, and they have freely availed themselves of most 


valuable su tions in directing the aration of a fr o-~, 
the proposed Uallanar. chet: f esh design for 

They have consequently been most earnest in the desire to fulfil th 
just expectations of the various competitors, and feel assured that 0 ; 
Royal Highness and the Commission will be of opinion, that the " ur 
unreserved and handsome acknowledgments are due to those able _ 
of science and art, who have in so disinterested a manner, submitted 
such admirable projects for the consideration and assistance of the ane 
mittee. — 

They beg, therefore, to submit as their opinion that the follow; 

: n 
gentlemen are entitled to honourable and favourable mention, on ac 
count of architectural merit, ingenious construction or disposition na 
for graceful arrangement of plan. +o 

List A. ENTITLED;TC FAVOURABLE AND HONOURABLE MENTION ; CB Alley 
architect, Great College-street, Wesuninster ; W Allingham (and Todd) ~ 
Newman-street, Oxford-street; W Bardwell, 4 Great Queen-street, Westuninster” 
H Ashton, 504, Lower Brooke-street ; C Badger, architect, Rue Blanche Ports. 
R P Baly (four designs); 8 Bell, architect, Pope’s Head Chambers, Cornhill ® 
Thomas Bellamy, architect, Charlotte-street; Bedford-square ; J H Bertram, ¢ 5. 
Reading ; A Botrel, architect, 121, Rue Poissonniere, Paris; H Bouse, Esq. H 
Brandon, architect, Little Beaufort-buildings, Strand ; F Brown, Francis-st:ser 
Torrington-square ; J B Bunning, architect, Guildhall, city of Loudon; G A Bora, 
architect, George-place, Hammersmith ; J Cailloux, architect, 25, Marché St Hon. 
oré, Paris ; H Case, 19 Hanover Villas, Kensington Park ; J Carpentier, architec 
Rue Larochetoucalt, Paris ; Henri Van Cleemputte, architect, Laon, France ; J p 
Cluysenaar, architect of King of the Belgians, russels ; J W Conrad, chief enti 
neer, La Haye, Holland ; H Courtney, Esy, 39, Alwyne-road, Canonbury. square 
Islington ; M Cramont, architect, 10, Place des Vosges, Paris; W Cruikshank’ 
24, Duke street ; A Delaage, architect, 6, Place de 1’ Oratoire du Louvre, Paris: ¢: 
Downes, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square ; A G Le Dreux, Clermont, France: 4 
Durand, Moulins, France ;—Dusillion, architect, Thoune Suisse Faubourg &t Ger. 
main, Paris ;M G Fetar Van Elven, architect, Amsterdam ; H Fevre, architect 
41, Rue de Vaugirard, a Paris ; 8 C Fripp, architect, Bristol ; A Gearing, 2 an. 
elagh-street, Leamington Spa; Eugene Godebeuf, 12, Place Breda, Paris -J T 
Harrison, East Bolden, near Gateshead ; T Hayes. 7, St George’s-terrace, Hyde 
Park ; J Henard, architect, 98, Rue St Lazare, Paris ; H Horeau, 70, Rue Riche- 
lieu, Paris; © Huchon, 28, Rue yy A Paris ; J Imray, C E, Howley street 
Lambeth ; Ch Schach Jaquet, 238, Rue de la Veriasse, Geneva ;—Jaulle,s1, R ae. 
Francaise, Calais ; Louis, Kahne, Brunswick ; J T Knowles, architect, 1, Ray 
mond-buildings, Gray’s-inn ; M Laves, architect of the King, Hanover; WR 
Lewes, Rainbow-hill, Worcester ; C C Nelson, 30, Hyde Park gardens, London 
C’F Nepveu,13, Place d’ Armes, Versailles ; —Pilliard, Rue d’Enghien,Paris. H.J¢ 
Patre, architect, 47, Grande Rue de la Chapelle, St Denis, Paris ; Casimir Petiaux, 
Paris ; HS Ridley, architect, 31, Vincent-square, Westminster ; J B Roberts, ar. 
chitect, Sleaford, Lincolnshire ; H Rosengarten, architect, Hamburgh ; W Russel) 
3, Frederick-street, Hampstead-road ; rf Savage, 22, Beaumont-street, Maryle. 
bone ; J P Seddon, Esq, Gray’s-inn-road; A Slater, architect, Eleve de Mons. 
Cluysenaar ; F Smallman Smith, 18, Brunswick-street, Barnsbury-road, Islington - 
C H Smith, Clipstone street, London ; Paul Sprenger, architect, Vienna ; H Sim. 
ners, architect (and Wallis), 14, College-place, Camden-town ; H W Todd (and 
Al ingham), 91, Newman-street, London ; Richard and Thomas Turner, Hammer- 
emith works, Dublin ; F Tyerman, jun, architect, 14, Parliament-street ;—Veron, 2, 
Quai Jes Ormes, Paris ; G Wallis, artist (and Sumners), 14, College-place, Cam- 
den-town ; J Watson, 74, Grey-street, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; W H Wontner, ar- 
chitect, St Anne’s-road, North Brixton ;T Worthington, architect, King-street, 
Manchester. 

The committee beg further to recommend that the following gentle- 
men be selected from this list for further higher honorary distinctions, 
on account of their designs of distinguished merit, showing very noble 
qualities of construction, disposition, and taste :— 

List B. ENTITLED TO FURTHER HIGHER HONORARY DISTINCTION.—C. Bad 
ger, architect, Rue Blanche, Paris ; Thomas Bellamy, architect, Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square ; J. H. Bertram, C.E., Reading; A. Botrel, architect, 121, Rue 
Poissonnieére, Paris; J. Calloux, architect, 25, Marché St Honore, Paris ; Henri 
Van Cleemputte, architect, Laon, France ; Mons. Cremont, architect, 10, Place 
des Vosges, Paris ; A. Delaag, architect, 6, Place de |’ Oratoire du Louvre, Paris; 
A. G. le Dreux, Clermont, France ; M. G. Fétar Van Elven, architect, Amster 
dam; J. Henard, architect, 98. Rue St. Lazare, Paris; H. Horeau, 70, Rue Riche 
lieu, Paris; C. Huchon, 28, Rue Meslay, Paris ; H. le Patre, architect, 4k, Grande 
Rue de la Chapelle, St. Denis, Paris ; Casimir Petiaux, Paris ; Paul Sprenger 
architect, Vienna ; Richard and Thomas Furner, Hammersmith Works, Dublin 
—Veron, 2, Quai des Ormes, Paris. 

And they cannot conclude without calling attention to the designs, 
accompanied by models, Monsieur Hector Horeau, architect, of Paris ; 
and of Messrs. Turner, of Dublin, as evincing most daring and inge- 
nious diposition and construction. W. Cusirr, Chairman. 

The number of foreigners, Frenchmen particularly, mentioned in 
the foregoing lists is very remarkable.—Ed. 4/b, 

The Times of the 6th inst. says:—We understand that considerable 
progress has been made in the preparations for submitting to public 
competition the design for the vast building that will be required to 
carry out this undertaking on a scale commensurate with the dignity 
of the nation. 

We have reason to believe that the following information on the sub- 
ject will be found to be substantially correct :— 

The building will be about 2,300 feet long, rather more than 4) 
feet across, and the roofed area will probably extend to about 900,000 
square feet, or upwards of 20 acres. 

In the centre of the south front, opposite Prince’s-gate, will be placed 
the principal entrances and offices. There will be three other great 
entrances in the centre of the other side of the building. Gangways 
48 feet wide, clear and uninterrupted, excepting by seats, will connect 

the entrances, and at the intersection of these main lines it is proposed 
to form a grand circular hall for sculpture, 200 feet in diameter. Con- 
siderable spaces surrounding the old trees (which must be carefully 
preserved) will be fitted up with refreshment-rooms, surrounding orna- 
mental gardens, with fountains, &c. 

The vast area destined to be filled with the products of all climes 
will be covered with a remarkably simple iron roofing, of 48 feet span, 
running from end to end of the building, supported by hollow iron col- 
umns, resting on brick piers, and covered very probably with boarding 
and slate. 

The extent of the roof covering the main avenue will be 96 feet. The 
lowest line of the main roofing will be 24 feet high, and the clear height 
of the central gangway will be about 50 feet. The floor will, for by 
far the greater portion of the area, be formed of boarding laid on joists 
and sleeper-walls. The external enclosures will in all cases be con- 
structed of brick. The light will be principally derived from sky- 
lights. 

The central hall will bea polygon of 16 sides, four of which will open 
into gardens reserved around it. Its main walls will be of brick, and 
about 60 feet high. The covering of this splendid apartment will be of 
iron, and probably domical. As the conditions with regard to time, 
&e., must necessarily be most stringent, contractors will no doubt be 
required to deposit an actual sum of money as security for the fulfil- 
ment of their respective contracts. The whole building must he finished 
and delivered up by January 1, 1851. Contractors will, we under- 
stand, be required to tender on two systems, one involving a resump- 
tion, after the termination of the exhibition, of property in the materl- 
als supplied by them, and the other proceding on the supposition that 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners become bond fide purchasers, and take 
the risk of a subsequent dispesal of the building upon themselves. 

We notice that the proprietors of the London .47t-Journal offer a pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas for the best essay on the mode of making 


this great display “ practically useful to the British Manufacturer.” 





HYDRO-ELECTRICITY—A RIVAL IN THE FIELD. 


The following extract from the London Patent Journal of the 8th 
inst. shows that Mr. Paine is not alone in his theory. The taking out 
of a patent is no guarantee of success, but it is at least a proof that the 


inventor is in earnest. 


of Paris, in the Republic of France for certain un 


>man ‘ 
Josern Pronne Gitcanp, gentle und light in general. Patent dated November 22, 11" 


provements inthe production of heat unc 

—enrolled May 22, 1850. ; 5 ‘i ‘ 

The patentee’s invention consists in certain apparatus and processes 
for producing hydrogen gas, by the decomposition of water, and its ap- 
plication to heat and light. The means and processes by which he . 
tains this gas are: I. By the incalescence (incandescence) of iron. J 

. By magnets. 

"Tgheees Das eoeet ond purposes for obtaining hydrogen in decompo. 
sing water by incalescent ore.—In Tetorts purposely constructed ant 
fitted up with iron tubes (inclosed in iron plates) or with iron chains, 
iron wire, or spirals of the same metal rendered incalescent, the = 
tentee introduces steam from any generator whatever, or he even pr ; 
duces steam by means of water injected into the retort. The oxygen”. 
the water combines with the iron, and the hydrogen is conducted firs : 
into a refrigerant, and thence into a gasometer, from which it is iy | 
plied for use. When the iron is oxidized, the patentee disexidises ic 
first by means of the waste gas of furnaces; the carbonic acid © i. 
furnaces is at first changed into oxide of carbon within the farnace a 
which the hydrogen as well as the oxide of carbon is produced; the />” 





? : ind of 
gas is obtained by the passage of steam into the oxide furnace (a kin‘ 
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tas ide of carbon and h mn are afterwards injected into 
kiln); oe containing the ondisod ao this latter transmits the oxy- 
jo the oxide of carbon, ghd to the hydrogen which has been genera- 
lin the furnace for oxide of carbon. : 
secondly : The patentee disoxidizes iron by causing to fall on incal- 

, nt iron, some ulverized coal, coke, charcoal, pit-coal, ligueous 
wr etenees, &c.; also by igniting with oxide of iron some hydrogen, 
eo of carbon, or by throwing on the incalescent iron some oil or any 
q the hydro carburets—even tar or ammoniacal waters. : . 

. Thirdly: The patentee disoxidizes iron by submitting it to a white 
heat, when this metal loses its oxygen like peroxide of manganese, and 
returns to the state of protoxide of iron, by which means the water is 
ey producing hydrogen gas by the decomposition of water 
th incalescent coal, coke, pit coal, ligneous substances, or carbonized 
vit ( eat) or by means of oxide of carbon.—The patentee causes steam 
p a into horizontal retorts similar to those employed in gas- works, 
filed up more or less with deep layers of coal ; the steam is distributed 
othe whole of the retorts, and over the surface of the coals, by means 
it one or more pipes in connection with a boiler, pierced with holes of 
, mall diameter, like the spout of a water-pot; the contact of the 
yao produces hydrogen, carbonic acid, and a small quantity of oxide 
“f carbon and other gases; these mixed gases pass off through the 
educt pipe into an epurator, when the carbonic acid is taken up, and 
the hydrogen passes off into the gasometer. The patentee observes that 
this apparatus for decomposing water is similar to that in which coal 
is distilled, differing, however, from it, as regards the steam tubes, the 
poiler and the system of depositing the steam on the surface of the 
coals, instead of passing it through them; these points the patentee 
states to be new. The patentee also’ decomposes water by means of 
maguets, working with induct bobbins; the movement of each mag- 
net on an axis sets in motion all the bobbins, and as there is only one 
resistance of attractive action which is resisted by that of the opposite 
pole, it follows (states the patentee) that in communicating such force, I 
put in action a considerable number of magnets, by means of cogs, and 
transmission of mechanical movements, the magnets decompose the 
water; pure hydrogen may be collected at one pole, and pure oxygen at 
the other, and stored in separate gasometers for use. : d 

The patentee’s improved process for rendering bydrogen gas illumi- 
nating, is by causing a small jet of lighted hydrogen to pass through 
a burner (the holes very small) on a thin strip of platinum, or a wick 
of platinum wire, the threads being excessively fine, and of a gradu- 
ated action, proportioned to the intensity of the pressure of the flame 
andthe burning hydrogen—a very powerful light is thus produced. 
The platinum threads are immediately heated to such a whiteness that 
the luminous refulgence is extraordinarily brilliant. Beside platinum, 
other unalterable and unoxidizable metals may be employed. The 
wick must be of the shape necessary to agree with that of the jet of 
hydrogen—it may be that of a cone, or any other figure, according to the 
size which the gas takes when it is allowed egress from the burner ; 
the wick must be made more or less Strong, according to the greater or 
jess intensity of the heat to which it is exposed. The burner and wick 
may be modified in their shape—the patentee does not limit himself as 
regards the strength, the length or height of the wick, provided the 
principle of his invention be retained. 

Process for Heating Melting Furnaces for Ores, Locomotive Boil- 
er3, and Disoxidizing Iron and other Metals.—In the melting furnaces 
already constructed, the patentee utilizes the gas which is lost through 
the mouths (of the furnaces,) and he accelerates the melting of the ore 
by the combustion of hydrogen, oxide of carbon, and air combined to- 
gether; the hydrogen is produced either in the retorts, as before stated, 
or in a furnace, from twelve to fifteen feet high, constructed like a kiln, 
and filled up with coke, charcoal, pit-coal, or other igneous substances ; 
the patentee causes a powerful draft to be maintained, at the same time 
that he ejects steam; the hydrogen and oxide of carbon which are pro- 
duced together, are drawn out by means of a strong mechanical draft 
The melted ore in the furnace is more or less carburetted by the pow- 
dered coal thrown upon it, and this process is employed in puddling 
furnaces, in which carburation is easily effected by cementation, as 
well for pig iron as for steel. The same hereinbefore described process 
is equally applicable to reverberatory furnaces, and for heating boilers 
and locomotives. The patentee heats boilers and locomotives by hydro- 
gen and oxide of carbon injected under the boilers in the locomotives 
with hot or cold air, by means of many small holes or divided and con- 
centric tubes set under the boilers, and he also injects hydrogen and 
oxide of carbon into the tubes of tubular boilers, by employing concen- 
tric tubes, in which the air and gases of the tenders, which are pur- 

ly constructed as reservoirs, are made to enter. The patentee 
constructs gas burners with double currents of air, that is to say, the 
air acting internally and externally on the flame; these burners have 
the advantage of presenting a large quantity of air or of oxygen to the 
combustion of the gas. The patentee does not confine himself to the 
precise details in the construction of the apparatus, or the precise mode 
of carrying out the processes described, provided the general features 
of the mechanical arrangements and processes for carrying out his in- 
vention be preserved; but what he claims as his invention is— 

First: The production of hydrogen gas by the decomposition of water 
in furnaces and retorts, serving to distil coal, as hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 

Secondly: The process for producing hydrogen and a small quantity 
of oxide of carbon (carbonic oxide), as hereinbefore described. 

Thirdly: The illuminating by means of the electricity of magnets 
put in motion by any mechanical processes, as hereintefore described. 

Fourthly : The process for producing hydrogen and oxygen, by means 
of magnets, put in motion simultaneously, by any force whatever, the 
two gases being separately collected, as hereinbefore described. 

Fifthly: The means of rendering platinum and other unalterable 
and inoxidizible metals illuminating, by the combustion of hydrogen 
oreven of oxygen, as hereinbefore described. 

Sirthly: The means of rendering platinum and other unalterable 
and inoxidizible metals more or less illuminating by means of hydro- 
gen, or of hydrogen and oxygen, or also of hydrogen and air united be- 
fore or at the place of combustion, as betore described. 

Seventhly: The process of illuminating, by heating platinum and 
other more oxidizible metals to luminous white heat, by means of hy- 
— burnt either alone, or combined with oxygen, as before de- 
scribed, 

(This specification contains descriptions of processes which are not 
claimed, and claims of processes which are not described. ] 





Remincron’s Woopen Brinces—!n the d/bion of November 4, 1848, 
Was published a lengthened account of Mr Remington’s great invention, 
by which simplicity, efficiency and cheapness are wonderfully combin- 
el. In this journal also of the 27th January following, Mr. Reming- 
toncame again before our readers. We now call their attention to a 
recent work in Alabama just completed by this eminent engineer. It 
18 thus spoken of in one of the local papers. 

; Resuncron’s Baincr Compieren.—* The bridge which Mr. Rem- 
on has been building in this city, and which has excited so much 
curiosity and speculation, was completed on Saturday, and the scaffold- 
as knocked away, under the direction of Mr. Remington, in the pres- 
a ofa large concourse of people, and among them many doubting 
ee The result was most triumphant for the inventor. 
a ~ beautiful structure, apparently too fragile to sustain its own 
y t, proved all that has been claimed for it. It was immediately 
. to the severest test. Hundreds of people yon over it, and it 
a Sonceded by the most sceptical that it would stand and answer for 
bee net purposes. The bridge, which at a little distance resem- 
she slight ribbon or shaving of wood extended over a ravine beneath, 
= or five hundred feet in length, though looking as if it could not bear 
anne sure of a bird, is found to endure immense weight, in fact, it 
mah all that can conveniently be placed upon it.—The planks, 
end ¢ are at the abutment about six inches thick, fine away at each 
eee oe the centre to about one inch, or an inch and a half, and 
i | Joined by an impervious cement, the invention of Mr. Rem- 
section. The principle is regarded as eminently successful, and in all 
les ie Where lumber is a matter of moment, must prove of incalcula- 
his ve.— Montgomery (Ala.) Journal. 
0 car eaeetal structure continues to excite theinterest andadmiration 
its frag eanity and of strangers visiting our city. Notwithstanding 
We or appearance, it hangs as firmly as if it would endure forever. 
feet os to mention that the deflection in the centre is about 10 
h i, 1 Calvin Sayre, of this city, we learn, was the first to show his 


these structures to hold them down firmly, and prevent the vibration 
and unsteady motion usually so terrifying to horses. The vibration in 
this case was very great—the horse, however, was spirited and coura- 
geous, and went on freely. The slightest falteriag or swerving from 
the narrow track, would have given our fearless young friend who held 
the “* ribbands” a Avist of some 20 or 30 feet downward, which he would 
have found more rapid, perhaps, than comfortable.—Jbid. 


We notice with great satisfaction that Mr. Remington is about to ex- 
hibit, in this city, a model of his invention. 





GoeTHE AND ScuiLLeR.—It may be remembered that. Goethe, in 1827, had 
delivered over to the keeping of the Government of Weimar a quantity of his 

apers, contained in a sealed casket, with an injunction not to open it untill 1850. 

he 17th of May being fixed for breaking the seals, the authorities gave formal 
notice to the family of Goethe that wy 4 would on that day deliver up the papers as 
directed by the deceased poet. The escendants of the poet Schiller also reeeived 
an intimation that, as the papers concerned their ancestor likewise, they had a right 
to be present. The casket was opened with all due form, and was found to con- 
tain the whole of the correspondence between Goethe and Schiller. The letters 
are immediately to be published, according todirections found in the casket.— 
Galignani. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 83, sy W.C. (Baltimore.) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO 82. 


White. Black, 
1. BtoQ Bch QtoK4 
2. KP 2 anything 


3. B or Rcheckmates. 





To CorRresponpeNnTs.—B. C. [Columbus.| The discovery of the solution to ‘Herr Ries’ 
Very difficult problem, by yourself and friend,is highly creditable to both of you. We re- 
gretthat accident should have made it appear that your previous letter was treated with 
neglect.—G. B. C.[Baltimore. | We thank you for your letter with its enclosures—the clever 
contributions of your kind friend W. C —and agree with you as to the true method of study- 
ing chess problems. ‘The pieces,if cet up on the chess board at all, should remain untouched 
until the mz’e is discovered.—H. R. A. [of Wes: Point! and &. Your communications 
are thankfully received, but in the absence from town of C. H. S., comment is postponed, 


Appotutimnents. 


WHITEHALL, JUNE 1.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seul granting the dignities of a Viscount an 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto Charles Christopher Baron 
Cottenham, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, by the names, styles, and titles of Viscount Crowhurst, of Crow- 
huret, in the county of Surrey, and Earl of Cottenham, of Cottenham, in the 
county of Cambridge.—Daniel O'Connell, Esq., is appointed her Majesty’s Consul 
at Para, in Brazil, in the room of Richard Ryan, Esq., deceased. 


Arup. 


OFFICE OF OrDNANCE, JUNE 3.—RI Regt of Artilkery—Brvt-Maj T A Leth- 
bridge to be Lt.Col, v Wright, retired on full pay; Brvt-Maj H R E Wilmot to 
be Capt, v Lethbridge; First Lt G T Field to be Sec Capt, v E Wilmot; Sec Lt 
T L Dames to be First Lt, v Field; Brvt Maj W H Hennis to be Lt-Col, v Bent, 
reton full-pay ; Sec Capt W B Gardner to be Capt, v Hennis ; First Lt A C Pigou 
to be Sec Capt, v Gardner ; Sec Lt C Carpenterto be First Lt. v Pigou. 

Wan-OFrFice, JuNE 7.—3d Regt of Drag Gds—Lt H Marsh to be Capt, by pur, 
v Bacon, who ret; Cor J H de Cardonnel Lawson to be Lt, by pur, v Marsh. 11th 
Regt of Ft—Ens H C Hague to be Lt by pur, v Parker, who ret. 14th Ft—Lt J 
C Strode, from 61st Ft, to be Lt, v Tyler, who ex. 17th Ft—MajJ O'Grady, from 
half-pay, unatt, to be Maj, v D G Freer, who ex. 23d Ft—Statt Assist-Surg W C 
Seaman, M. D., to be AS&Sist-Surg, v Grantham, dec. 28th Ft—Ens T L Bell, from 
59th Ft, tobe Ens, v Thompson, whoex. 37th Ft—Lt R R Pelly to be Capt, by 

ur, v Hamilton, who ret; Ens J Hobson, to be Lt, by pur, v Pelly. 41st Ft—Lt 
i O F Steward to be Capt, by pur, v Butler, who ret; Ens G W Alexander to be 
Lt by pur, v Steward. 58th Ft—Ens J H Ward tobe Lt by pur, v McLerie, who 
ret; Ens K R Murchison, from 13th Ft, to be Ens, v Ward. 59th Ft—Ens W H 
Thompson, from 28th Ft, to be Ens, v Bell, who ex. 61st Ft—LtG § Tyler, from 
14th Ft, tobe Lt, v Strode, who ex ; Ens S$ McDonough to be Lt, by pur, v Fen- 
wick, who ret ; Ens K B Stuart, from 31st Ft, to be Ens, vy McDonough. 65th Ft 
—Ens C J Ewento be Lt, by pur, v Cuthbert, who ret. 71st Ft—Ens L W Ord 
to be Lt, by pur, v Sutton, who ret. 73d Ft—Ens G Davies tobe Lt, by pur, v 
Walmesley, who ret. 91st Ft—Capt J M Pennington, from half-pay, unatt, to be 
Capt, v Ward, pro. 97th Ft—Maj G Hutchison, to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Darrah, 
who ret; Capt A F Welstordto be Maj, by pur, v Hutchison; Lt E C Legh to be 
Capt, by pur, v Welsford; Ens W F Norman to be Lt, by pur, v Legh. 

HosPitaL StaFr.—Acting Assist-Surg J Gibbons to be Assist-Surg to the For- 
ces, v Seaman, app to 23d Foot. 

Unattacuep.—Lt J M Pennington, from 91st Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 5.—RI1 Regt of Artillery—Brvt Maj D Thorndike 
to be Lt-Col, v Story, retired upon full pay; Sec Capt J H Letroy to be Capt, v 
Thorndike ; First Lt D M’Dowall Fraser to be Sec Capt, v Lefroy ; Sec Lt WJ 
St John to be First Lt, v Fraser; Brvt Maj H Stow to be Lt-Col, v James, retired 
on full pay; Sec Capt C J B Riddell to be Capt, v Stow; First LtJ D Telfer, to 
be Sec Capt, v Riddell; See Lt W G Andrews to be First Lt, v Telfer. 

Captain Robertson, of the 71st Highland Light Infanty, has been appointed Asst. 
Dep. Quar.-Gen. to the Forces in Ireland, vice Capt. Seton, 74th Highlanders, re- 
signed. Winpwarp AND Leewarp Istanps ComManp.—Major O'Brien, late 
of the 70th Regt., it is rumoured, is likely to be appointed Military Secretary to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, commanding the Troops ; and Lieut. Arthur 
Murray, of the 62d Regt., has been appointed Aid-de-Camp.—U. S. Gazette. 

STaFF OFFICERS OF PENSIONERS.—We understand that it is in contempla- 
tion to offer to 8 or 10 Subalterns of this force, who shall have attained the age of 
50 years, unattached companies, the pg sg ge they may vacate being offered to 
Captains of Reserve Battalions, who have, by the recent reduction, become se- 
conded. It is also stated that no officer below the rank of captain is in future to be 
appointed a staff officer of pensioners. Those officers for the companies to be en- 
rolled in Canada will shortly receive their nominations.—Jbid. 


, Navp. 


APPOINTMENTS.—To the Albion, 90, Commr. W. Howat, Chaplain, H. W. 
Steel, Lt. J. Dirom from the Agincourt, 72, Surgeon, R. Douglas —To command 
the Dolphin, 2, at Sheerness, Lt. H. Temple.—To the Pheni., steam sloop, west 
coast of Africa, Purser W. H. Mugford.—To the Agincourt, 72, ordinary depéc 
at Devonport, Capt. J. Nias, C. B.—To the Sealark, 8, at Woolwich, Commr. E, 
8. Sotheby, Lt, N. E. B. Turnour. 

The Firefly, steamer, C Budor, arrived at Woolwich from the coast of 
Africa, and the steam frigate , Capt. W. Hall, from the Mediterranean, 
arrived at Portsmouth, are to of. 

The Royal Yacht, Victoria and Albert, is about to make an experimental trip 
to Gibraltar. 

Royat MARINE RETIREMENTS.— Caleb Barnes and Thomas S8te- 
phens, of the Plymouth Division of Royal Marines, have accepted the two full pay 
vacancies. The vacancies have been kept open for a considerable time. 


Ovituary. 


On the 2nd inst., at his residence Harley-street, London, Lt.-Gen. Sir John 
Buchan, K. C. B., Colonel of the 32d Regiment of Foot. He was also a Major- 
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oa iy be strength, and passed over it on horseback, and drove over 

nerve poe tnd buggy. That this was a matter which required true | 
may be imagined when it is recollected that the brid 
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the side 


pen platform about nine feet in width, without an 








General in the Portuguese service. A cross and a clasp which he received were 
for his conduct and prowess as Colonel of the 7th Portuguese at Guadaloupe, Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nive.—Onthe 24th of April, at Demerara, Capt. 


ge was ge |G. Ramsay Perceval, 72d Highlanders, aged 28.—After a few days’ illness, Capt. 
") : : : y guards at | W fs:. Leger Angelo, of the 3d West India Regt., aged 38. —At Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
»and moreover, without the weights which are necessary in ; Capt. Johu Forbes, late of the 92d Highlanders, aged 48. Onthe 31st ult, Lieut. 
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Col. Patrick Campbell, C. B., half-pay, of Oriental-place, Brighton, and formerly 
of the 52d Light Infantry —On the 29th ult., at Erlangen, Bavaria, in his 62d year, 
the Baron Henri Von Sturtz, tor many years a member of the Stock-Exchange.— 
On the 31st ult., at Bedford, Rear-Adml. G. B. Trollope.—In this city on the 2lst 
inst., in his 80th year, High Constable Jacob Hays, an efficient and well-knowa 
eae officer, and well known in this community.—Also in this city, Matthew L. 

avis, Esq., formerly noted on the arena of political life, and for some time the 
New York correspondent of the London 7'%imes, under the signature of “A Gene- 
veese Traveller.”—Mr. William Burns, one of the Editors of the Sunday Dis- 
patch, died in this city, on Friday the 2istinst. He was in his 31st year, and fell 
a victim to an attack of brain fever.—At Vienna, the Hon. Frances Gabrielle Tal- 
bot, sister of Lord Talbot de Malehide, Countess of the Austrian Ewpire, and 
Chanoinesse of the Royal Order of St. Anne of Munich.—Lieut.-Colonei Thomas 
George Fitzgerald, of Turlough Park, county Mayo, Ireland, and formerly of Map- 
erton House, Somerset, and Boldshay Hall, Yorkshire. 








IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Emily Augusta Bakewell. John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
- Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 
pluinants. 

Between and Jonathan C. Allison, James G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 


1s pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing 
James W. Nutting, Esquir-, one of the masters to inquire who were the next of kin 
Ann Foye, a sister of Martin Shier Jate of Halifax, in the Province aforesaid, gentieman, de- 
ceased ,and also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were the heirs of the 
said Martin Shier, deceased; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require u!] persons 
claiming to have any interest vider the devisees and bequests contained in the said will of 
the said Martin Shier, decexsed, and also all pe:sons claiming to be heirs of the said 
Martin Suier deceased. to come before me, the said master at my office, in the Pro 
vincial Building at talifax, on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then and 
there to make aue proof of their several and respective claims, Otherwise they willbe 
precluded from all benefit of the decree in this cavse. 

Dated at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia this 24th day of June, 1250. 
H. Hartshorne, Solicitor J. W. NUTTING, Master in Cha . 

ot Complainants. june 29 


— 





THE WEST POINT HOTEL. 


F RIDER in tendering his acknowledgments to the Officers of the Army, the friends of 
* Cadets, and the pubiic in general for the very liberal patronage hithe:to enjoyed, in- 
forms them that The West Point Hotel is now open. 

The hotei has been enlarged by the addition of 23 excellent sleeping apartments and great- 
ly improved in its geverai arrangement. 

To prevent mistake or disappvintment, F. R. informs the public that the steamboats have 
ceased to land at West Point, and now stop at ** Cozzens’ Whart.” about two miles below 
where omnibuses willbe in readiness to convey passengers io West Poiat. Persons trav- 
elling vy Railway will stop at Cold Spring, where boats are always in readiness to convey 


them across the river. 
FRANCIS RIDER. 


juneQ—t 
AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY IN LONDON. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM begs to inform his friends and correspondents that his interest 
in the above Ageucy, originally established by him in 1838, has not passed into the hand of 
any other person. , ; 

Orders for English and Foreign Books of all kinds, if sent to Mr. Putnam.at New York, will 
be sure of receiving promp! and careful attention in the most ecconomical manner. ~ Mr. 
Putnam has special agents also in Paris, Leghorn, Brussels, Hamburg and St. Petersburg. 

Consignments of merican Books suitedfor the London market shuuld aiso be sefitas 
above, tu 155 Broadway, New York. — 

G. P. PUTNAM, relying upon his long experience in the business in Europe, will 
continue to give thorough and personal attention to it, and is prepared to receive orders 
of pubric libraries, as well as from individuals and tie trade, for large number of single books, 

Address, in all cases, GEURGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, New York, 


Who will send out orders by every steamer up tothe hour of closing the mail, = | oad 
june 
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MR. FRANCIS'S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SAMUEL GURNEY, ESQ. 


Com PRISING eketches of Loans, Lot'eries, Life Assurance, Tontines, Bribery, Corrup 
/tion, Contractors, Railways, Samson Gideon, Abrahum Goldsmid, Mark Sprot, Sir Fran 
cis Baring, David Ricardo, Francis Baily, Nathan Meyer Rothschild, Greek Loan and 
ml Hume, Poyais Loan and Gregor MacGregor, Frauds, Forgeries, Anecdotes, and 
Legends. 

= Mr. Francis has fulfilled—and most admirably fulfilled,—the title of his book.”—London 
Atlas. 

“ The extraordinary frauds which have been perpetrated from time to time by Stock Ex- 
change speculators, afford Mr. Francis ample materials for the historical portions of his 
work,and his sketches of the manners of the Stock Exchange, at the preseottime, show 
that he bas made himself intimately acquainted with the of its fr ters.” —. 
don Bankers’ Magazine. 

This popular work is contained in the Bankers’ magazine for 1850, together with ten min- 
utes’ advice on Banking. By J. A Gilbart, F.R.S. 

Re pudiation—its origin, progress, and continuance. : : 

Life Insurance Premiums and Policies—-the law of mortality—and the different systems of 
life insurance —with important legal cases. 

Essay on Exchange, Foreign and Domestic. By J. R. M’Culloch, Esq. 

Interest, and the operation of the Usury Laws. By do. 

Coinage of the U.S. Mint, each year from 1792 to 1849. 

Sales of pubiic lands do do do 

Vebt, imports, exports, tonnage, revenue, and expenditure, do do 

Post ofiice, revenue. ——— ure and extent of routes do do 

ull :, Five jars per annum. 
Published monthly, Fi re J. SMITH HOMANS, 


; No. 111 Washington street, Boston. 
.4 new volume of this series will be commenced in July, 1850. june22 
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ANTED.—A member of the University of Oxford and scholar of Rugby, wishes to 

_meet with a situation as private tutor in a gentleman’s family or an appointment as 
classical tutor to some respectable College or University in the United States. College and 
other testimonials from numerous gentlemen of the highest literary standing in this country, 
as well as his own, can be given. Address X.Y.Z., office of the Albion. june22—4 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is “ Sone 
N Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. ” . Pe “Cen 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received manv additions, 
and remains open atthe two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o'clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Season Tickets 0 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. june 2—+¢f 


ANOR «MA OF ITALY, 398 BROADWAY—Now open every evening 

a short season, at Stoppani's’ Hall, 308 Broadway, corner of Walker-strest, the ha 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, revresenting a tour throu h that beautiful and classic 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, £sq., from 
sketches taken by himself on the spot, during along residence in that country. Cor 
every evening at 8 o'clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afiernoon at 3 o'clock. Tickets 
cents ; children under |2 years of age half price. 


TALLIS WILLOUGHBY & CO. 
46 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


AVE just published part 1, price 25 cents, [to be continued fortnightly]. THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST, with the Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists, by Rev. Jou Fleetwood, 
D.D., embellished with four beautiful steel engravings by artisis of emiuence. after the 
nal drawings designed expressly for this work by Henry Warren, Esq., President of 
New Waier Colour Society of London. 
*.* 'Phis is the only edition published with original designs engravei on steel. Each euc- 
ceeding part will contain two engravings. june22—2 


LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO 
BY LANIER AND SON. 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


[THE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves, Ithas been ten yeare before the 
world with a coustautly increasing saie. It is used throughout the Union as the best 
aration for removing scurf, dandruff, and ali diseases of the scalp, and also tanuiiien. 
ng, glossing, strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is 
ded by eminent medical men, to be used with gente friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, und external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cu 
bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects, For those encrustations 
which so frequently distigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be aninfullible remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the tion di 
to the directions—to the routs of the hair—ever experionesd the bong of that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the medical men by wh m it is recommended, and a large number of family certificates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Barry from all parts of the Union, enumerating 
scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastty, itis the cheapest as well as the 
only reliable preparation tor the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold m large bot- 
ules, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 187 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the vrincipal Merchants and D ts throughout the United Staies, and Canada. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Do per bottle. june 15—Smos 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


OR DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
_ Plants, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rais and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor aud proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them iu their establishments, 
and have certified to their efficac 
D. D. Howard, Esq., Irving House. 
Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 
S. Thayer Cozzens, late of the american Hotel. 
Pres on Hodges, Carlton House. 4 
J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Lnstitute. 
Clicknor & Co., 81 Buarclay-street. - 
AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-st., N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn ; 
Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Piiladelphia. iknre 


TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 
































HE Proprietor of the Hotel at the Falls informs the public that he has greatly enl " 
* his house since the asi season, more than doubling bis former accommodations, inc} 
in his improvements a new and spacious Dining Room. ‘ 

¢ is now prepared for the reception of visitors, and families wishing to make arrange- 


ments by the week or mont!, can be furnished with suites of rooms, capacious and well 

ventilated. me —_— - MOORE. 
(" There is now a plank road from Utica, and persons leaving New York in the evening 

boat can arrive at the Hotel betore 2 P.M., of the next day, june 1—4t 


SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corne 
of Anthony Sireet, a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the mos 
superb and chaste thing of the kind inthe country. There is connected with this establish 
ment twenty elezantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 








to sup on the delicacies rng + -y The whole Promiees, covering neart ney 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They seli bn ween 
or gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. Ley 7 
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| bs will apply to Mr. Joseph Tucker of Chideock near Bridport, Dorsetshire, he will 
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TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st. [near William-st.]- 
TT SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. George B. Lothian, 
Jestablished in 1823,] are pared to furnish to printers and stereotypers his well-known 
and superior Music, Greek, Hebrew, and other Printing Types, s : 
Also, Metal and — Types from .* ——— ae and every article required in 
ing office, at t i ro or. 
@ priniing » e lowest prices for cash or approv CORTELYOU & GIFFING. 


P. C. CORTELYOU, of the late firm Geo. Bruce & Co., respectfully solicits the patronage 
of his friends at his present establishinent A 
ok. Printers of newspapers intending to deal with us, by publishing the above, including 
, three times before Sept. 1, '350, and os acopy to us, will be paid, when they 
purchase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from specimens of our own 


Ola a ived at ni d in exchange for n 
ents a poun or new. 
ee eo ome New York, June I, 1850 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


pers & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per 

fumed Esprits for the Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
fi rties. 

= moe Ge Vetbene do Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet. de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 

de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique, and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 


from assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. ke. 
jane at aby = - 581 Broadway, 2h 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row, 


BISCATINE 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


S excellent, new and healthy substance, is prepared from the French ‘‘ Biscottes,” 
asweetened ‘bread, much used in Europe, as an article of common diet for children 
wadinvalids. [t will be found to give health and strength with more certainty than the or 
crude substances now in use. Forsaie in packages by ‘ 
DELLUC & CO., 


Pharmaceutical Chemist, *81 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 
Also, for the same purpose, the English Prepared Biscuit, Racahout des Arabes, Bermuda 
Arrow Root, Someuls, Patent Barley, Groats, all warranted fresh, and of the best quality. 
mav t 











TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
@t% o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
weather permitting.) 
‘ Reseruiny, will leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mai! Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 


BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICCL & CO., 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
PPagEacEs made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Europe. Purchases made in 


England and France whether for sale or personal use—accounts collected—drafts at 
junel 


may25—6mos 





sight granted upon London or Liverpool. 





EMOVAL.—The Office of the New York and Liverpool U. S. Mail Steam Ship Co, 
ue K. Collins, Agent, is removed to No. 56, Wall-street, opposite Hanover-street, 





JAMES TUCKER, the nephew of the late Mr. Francis Tucker, of Kensington, near 


hear of something to his advantage. may25—6t 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

HAT EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, belonging to the estate of Thorneand Parsons, comprising mi!l property, tan- 
mery, farms with large and commodious dwellings, &c., will be offered for sale at Thornhill, 


West, on Thursday, 13th June next ensuing. : 

Plans and a full description of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings- 

ton, Montreal, and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 

Boston, United States. 

Wn. Proudfoot, 2 

James F, Smith, Trustees. 
Francis Boyd, § 

may4—7t 





Toronto, 27th April, 1850. 


JOHN WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of the friends and admirers of JOHN W1L- 
SON, Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 
of , 1850. for the purpose of forming a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to aid in the erection of asuitable Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
Femains of the lamented deceased.—The following gentlemev were unanimously appointed 
aCommitice for the above purpose, to wit,— 
Peter H. Vandervoort. 
Charles Vandervoort, 
Charles Wilson, 
George Cruikshank, 





Vair Clirehugh, 

Wm. F. Brough, 

Alex. Watson, 

John Wilson,} 
James W. Maitland. 

‘Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer, for 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions. A list of contributions isin the hands 
@feach member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
handed over to the Treasurer. : 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
& report to the next meeting. By order, 


many 4 


EMOVAL—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of Music. and Teacher of the Boehm and 
ether Flutes.and the Guitar, respectfullv informs his friends and the public in general, 


ALEX. Watson, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea limited number of pri d 
= ; a — pupils desirous 


og themsel 

Dies iaid down in his * Eaets Pe ast of Fests 6 » upon the princi 
also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, 

which his “ Reader” will be used as a text-book. d a 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 

Bleecker street. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 
they are prepared to @ the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice, on reasonable terms jan 5—i 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, ( 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Liverpool Orre! adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, GRATE, orSTove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 

CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lo’ 
M don, attends at a Office as eel, and ey be consulted in future cag my followin 
rs. ° : soeelO 


oot 






66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS, 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of thie beautifulinstrument, to.1 6 
very elegant collection he has for oui, comprisin every variety in styleand finish. Fro o 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstrame; » 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improv >- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of pricesa; 4 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Hai p 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci n 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’S obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following te8timonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, 

“ Tn thoge cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flutulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits py sup- 
port.” [Signed } GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1843. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No, 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, yavannah Sickles & 
Co. ejue st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





LIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,560,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OppHaN.” 
, A LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 


John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 





Ghat he has removed to 597 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may !1 


BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, together with its healthfulness, and great facility 
and egress to and from the city, give itadvantages rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
Bay to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 
mayl! 74 South street. 








McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymMon Francis MacDONALpD, 
apl 6 


YAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having lereed this recently erect 
d ious Theatre, his intention of LETTING it for periods to 


weat, an : 
galt Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin C 
Application 








‘anada. 
to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, ‘Seeeute, oY. 
an - 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BesneEs HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 
ef Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
= show the Cesied tn whicn it is held by the onthe and learned, being one only of many 
ones. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247, 
% Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensive] 
giles family, and they aveit the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
patented compounds, * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 
tis an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
ghia or partin Po the hair tree from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
fa good head of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
‘This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
— base of it is derived from the Amole, or “soap plant” of California, an article used 
natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 
is avoided, Its vegetable and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
@@ecis on the skin,—it soothes and — irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
@ves not dry on the face. Itisa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Bis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “rough and 
weady” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and Siecming It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
La of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 

AB the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
@uperior to anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
will be refunded by my Agents. 

WILLIAM BOGLE, PROPRIETO,, 

277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
be had, also, of the Principal Druggisis in every Town throughout the United States 
Canadas. march 2—ly 

TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK.. 


January, 185"). 








Cc. J. HOLT'’S 

ttled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturing purposes, 

Gyrzsion a Sene Street. In boxes a $0 pounds and upwards, and in Bat r 
Geld by Chester Driggs, 681 Broadway, C. S. Benson, 217 Bleecker Street, Hope, 13] 
Ghamber, Greenwood & Co., corner Broadway and Broome, and other respectable Gro. 


. feb 9—Sm 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





jan 19—ly 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


Lam ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books, Together with 
all The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 


George Barclay Bache McEvers, 

Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 

William Van Hook, Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 


BaLTIMOR.’. 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.§.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 


Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Fie oupns be pF rane of ys cyte Y~ bes, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annu eportof 1249, &c., can be ree ®f charge, on applicati 

71 Wall street, and of ‘ome his Se, on application at 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 


to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
d to 


of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addresse 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 


Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


cas COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCces on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all.business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety adinit of. k 

An exact statement of its receipts and peemee is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it invests all its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
pssetee for an equitable consideration ufter five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutuel Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


policy holders thus assured, . 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Polisies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 














Age. Annual | HE. Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly! Quarterly 
Premium. | Premium, | Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 

s gd. ([£ 8d |S sw d. s. d. 8 d = 

20 117 4 o1l9 1 09 9 20 { 9 ll 015 4 6 7 #10 
25 a3.335 3} B® OllL 2 25 114 z| 017 8 09 Oo 
= 38 weirs $ 012 10 30 20 2 , © Sl 6a. 6 
35 cw Fy tS i oM 9 35 264/41 8 8] 012 1 

















Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Otfice and Agencies. THOMAS M. SIM 
> ONS,S 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1250. eeneapl 9 











LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
THs COMPANY continues to insur® against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 

45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 

The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :—~ 





works of general interest. 
eemion of English books, another invoice from Parts, ainong which are the work on BROWN, BROTHERS & CO 
by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt ire de Art. DENNISTOUN. WOOD & CO. 
4 folio, &c., Kc., and a select collection of modern German literature. MES G KING & SONS. 
janl9—f } jan JOHN J. PALMER 





THE BYE. —. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New Y, 
D that the unprecedented success attending his ‘treatment rks ren tatorme the public 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidenee to refer such ofthe rto considereg 
may be unacquainted with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the e ted who 
rous restored patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are Po to numee 
TiFiciaL Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported frem Paris a most beautifal eyo ARs 
and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy iz Selection 
scrutiny. a the arrangements we - + for a regular supply, the Faculty  T pac reee 
nished w em upon low terms. e hours 9 to 3, phie rs 
by Dr. W., can be had gr sly at his resid le, So 


pinion 
STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


4 be COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVE 

on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods fortranshi RPOOL 

by,the British and NA. Royal Mail Steamers.” or pment for New York or Bostog 
y " 14 Water street, Liverpoo 

Orlor ad information to E. CUNARD" Jr., 38 Broadway. . 


—$—$—_____ 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM 6HIPs 
French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted i mited : r 
and after the 1st January neat; therefore, the Britwh and North sdonericas fai” Britian hips on, 
will recewe Foret, Goods mm common with British: Goods, according to : of arrival at he 
shay Fon Monday. Tutnday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing yong : 


Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS ber ro 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liver callin, i ‘ween 
and receive Mails end Possongere. pool, @ at Halifax to lang 




















Captains. 

ASIB. oc eceereccereceeeseeee+C. H. E. Judkina | Hibernia..........ssccccccsecs 

Mik 93 6500be06ccseecesasbsocesen: AEE Wlagare..ccccserececseeececece ae Lae 

AMECTICR....+-2+e0eeereeeeeeeeeeeN. Shannon | CaMAA.......0cseeeeeeeereeee Wi, Haree® 

EUrop@...eeesecccessecesseceecees Fs. G, Lott | Cambria......secccccesvsssccccs bg, 
Caledonia........W. Dougias. "reeds Lalteh 

. seppcenete earry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 





From 
CaMbria..eccesessececseesseNOw YOrk .o0-. ooe- Wednesday......e. July Sra 
Niagara... sscccesesereeess ROStOD.ccceeosseesese-Wednesduy......, oe July (Oth 





Europa...seese seeeeee «New York «Wednesday ........ July 17) 
Hibernia... cccocccccesceces se BOStONeccccccess secre WW CANCSIAY. coccesee July 4th 
Passage In first cabin from New York or Boston to Live err 8120 
do insecond do do do r eee 
Resthe not Fey hoe paid for. 
reight will be churged on specie beyond an amount for personal ex 
An experienced surgeon on board. 2 ” “7 cae 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 








Deeverasereessese, 


E. CUNARD, jr. 


Broadway, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 


THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, [formerly of the Great Vestern , 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the » idia 
ofevery alternate month, viz: ” 
From New Yorkin July, September, November, and January, and 
From eine ta in June, August, October, December, and February. 
The second departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appoiy 
ed to take place on Saturday, the 13th of July, at i2 o’clock, noon. Goods tor shipment 3. 
be received after Thursday evening, the 11th inst. Cabin poosage, [awward'e fee j 
ded,} ninety dollars; Second cabin passage, (steward’s fee included, | fifty-five dollars, 
No steerage passengers taken. ; 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board a 
moderate rates. Carries a Surgeon. aes 
The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious 
and well ventilated. i 
For freightor passage, apply to 
iune 1 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC... .ccccccsccccccsccccccvcccssccsesssececessCapt. West, 
PACIFIC .cccccccscccccscccocccccoccccccccccccccs o+-Capt. Nye, 

ARCTIC. cccccccccccccce cocccccccccccccccecocces eosCapt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. ..ccrcccccccccvccccccccccccccccccccoocccocsoesOapt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....ccccccseccrccccerccccccccs sessssscccocs CApt. Grafton 

These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 


has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
passage from New York to Liverpool, 3130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 

























No berth can be secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 







or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
The Atlantic will leave .eecceceseeee Liverpool ..ecesces coos May 29th, 
“ Pacific «, cede «-New York.... ° fay 25th, 
6s $6 6s one ee-Liverpool ... oes June 19th, 
“Atlantic * eeee New York... - June 15th, 
“ « Py eee -Liverpool ... «July 10th, 
New York... July 6th, 





“ Pacific “ eee , 
os “ sd secs Liverpool seeeereseser sd uly Sst, 
** Atlantic . seeeee seeeern NOW YOrK.scosceseeses July 27th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


The owners of these aie will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie. Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the va 
thereof therein expressed. feb 9—u 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, L{th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 






















Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool. 
New World...........Knight, ,......-..July6....Nov.6.,..Mar, 6 Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr2l 
West Point...... RD WN | Se | eSeeeee eee Sree ae 
Pidelia...occcccccccccce MOMOB. cc0ce coeliirssserccsccses.16 [Sopt 2..Jan 1. 
Roscius....... eooeees Eldridge... - eer wel cegeceedS |.000e coveeell 
Ieaac Wright..........Marshall,.....0.AUg. 1.....Dec. 1....Apr. 1 |-++++lBseeeee016 
Ashburton.............-Bunting... at” VETTES eee 6 | sees 2Leeeee ee2l.. 
Constellation.... DOD.ccdces BL ccoccccedd cccocces]! | occes 26. 0s-ee 2 
ED: sacneasensndlcsceetes- $6nesettibcsce nope, ee oe 16{ Oct l, Feb 1..Junei 
Siddons...... eesCOBD seccccesseccecces FB...00000+sMcocescee GB | ccceklecccccedbeccces li 
Columbia ...... «-Furber.......0.eSept. 1....Jan. 1 ...May | |-oeesIB.eee. 16......18 
Patrick Henry.....+--Delano ...c.cccesseee ee ee Sea 
WORRIED. cocccescecee Ds Fe MINOMs cecencece elhcccccedecdbecccccced! BB. rccce | 6 
New York... scccPRPs cocccsesesbecdOies 6 6 ar 1. Julyt 
Sheridan .....00.0ee-GOMMiSh....ccccccecece. D0. Pa eerees see reres & eeeeress nt 
Montezuma..........-Lowber......e0. .Oct. l.. soeeelGseeeeelG.ceereeal 
Henry Clay.........- Howland. .... cecceses 6. 6 lj eeeee ZAeose oe2le seer e2l 
John R. Skiddy......Shipley.......s00.eeeee011 22Greee 2 WBeeeeee 25 
Oxford........+ «++..Goudmanson.. --- 16. Dec 1..Apr 11,.Aug} 
Garrick. ooocccecccesc MFIs occcce-cccccccDbe . “a asoeiee ponbse 4 

rs oe | ern 





Cambridge ..........Pe Vere cereoeee NOV 1. 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool..++++-eeee+e+e0+S100 
“ “ to New Vork..«++++ sereceeeresemad 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, weet 


Cambrid d ODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N 
ambridge, ant Hew York, SYRING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents ips West Ww ‘onstellation, and John R. Skiddy 
gents for ships West Point, ster CERT KERMIT. N_Y. ’ 
T, & J. SANDS & CO,, Liverpool. 
A , Henry Clay, and New World, 
gents for ships Patrick Henry, Aahbasvon NELL, MINTURN & CO. N.Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
sidan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, ShepOFVORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

be composed of the following ships, which will suc 

Tt oaukaee the order in whch they_are named, sailing punctually from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th and 28th, and Portsmouth 

on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New York. London, 

| May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 6)June 28, Oct. 22, Feb. 2 

_ | eS 2i| July 18, Nov. 138, March . 

8 “ “ “ 9 








Devonshire, new, Hovey, 





Northumberland, Lord, 4 ‘ 
Southampton, new, Morgan, June 8, Oct, 8, Feb, | 23, ” 1 78 
Victori Johnston, |. 2 24, 21 /Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April} 
Hendrik Hudso Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs! “~ 23, “ 23, 23 
Merge. Evans,” ‘Tinker, “" 24, “ 2, “ — 24lSept.1s, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec ‘ 8, April toe 28, Jan. 24, May 2 
Ame. Eagle, ” ” Doane, “24, 4, “ 24/Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June! 
» ’ 


first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
ne ene ot Oe hen that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip: 
tion. 

is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

andi _ of cabin Mine captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible tor letters, 

youl. ort ackages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefpr.. AP 
— = , JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y- 

ply and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londoa 


apl 6 
PACKSBTS FOR HAVRE. 


_—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 00 tb 
SECOND emery as follows :— : 








oi 0 
ee New York. Havre. 

ST DENIS Ist January..cccsseooee ( 16th February, 
Howe, master. re eee Jen June, 

Ist September.......+«+ C 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February .....-+00 (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Jat JUNG ...ccccces ov fis July, 

Ist October.....+.+e0++ ¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lat March.....cceccseee ( 16th Apri, 
Conn, master. ist July ....00- oocssece jr August 

lat November ......++- ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, (Ist April ...2+eee-e+- §16:h May, 
Funck, master, 2 tet August sasseseneene § i6th September, 

Ist December wees 16th January. ow 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by m2n of experience in the trade. + 

rice of passage is $160 without wines or liquors. actual 
P*Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from anv expenses ae ee 2 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agen'® | 

jau 5 a8 Wall 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 





The | 
san,” 
“Tied, 








